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You Don’t Invest a Cent! 
l Furnish Everything — FREE 


That’s right—in fact, it's better in many ways than a retail shoe store 
of your own! I plan to give it to you for absolutely nothing—FREE. 
You don’t invest a penny, now or ever! Rush the coupon Today— 
be in this splendidly profitable business next week. 

Yes, you can be the direct factory man handling the line of this 
44-year-old, million-dollar company—the Leader in its field. 


Here’s WHY It’s Better 


Everybody wears shoes. You can start your business by selling a pair 
to your friend or brother, father or wife—even get a pair yourself. 
That will prove the fine quality leather—superb craftsmanship— 
money-saving value—and the unequalled comfort-fit! 

Perfect fit for everybody because you draw on our huge inventory 
of 60,000 pairs, plus enormous daily factory production. You always 
have the exact size and width to fit your customers properly—no sub- 
Stitutions necessary. i 

We make you an Expert Fitter—give you a chance at big profits 
plus Mystery Gifts every month. 

No worry about a neighborhood "going bad” for your store. You 
go where business is best—taking the cream of the business in your 
area. 

Sales build up from friend to friend quickly, like a snowball. They 
build you a big income quickly with recommendations and repeat 
orders. 


Fit Men and Women 


Yes—you handle this superb line of dress, work, sport shoes for 
men and women. Scores of exclusive features. Leather jackets, rain- 
coats, sport shirts—lots of extra opportunities for big profits. 


ZIPS on—off 
Top-Quality, glove-soft, 
with the Zipper everybody 
is eager for. It’s included in 
your FREE Sample Outfit. 


Leather Jackets 
Tremendous demand for 
these fine leather jackets, at 
far-below-store prices. In- 
cluded in your FREE Sample 
Outfit. 


MASON SHOE mre. co. 


Velvet-Eez Air Cushions 
Exclusive Air Cushion In- 
sole cradles foot on 10,000 
tiny air bubbles. Ten-second 
demonstration practically 
Guarantees sales. 


BIG Profits — NO Overhead 


You have none of the storekeeper’s usual expense of rent, clerk hire, 
light, heat, etc. You invest nothing but your time. Your big margin of 
profit is all clear net to you. 

No wonder Mason men find this shoe business so good—no won- 
der the Mason sales organization is the best paid in the whole 
industry! 

Powerful National Advertising 
You get the benefit of big, powerful ads in scores of magazines like 
The Saturday Evening Post, Good Housekeeping, etc. People know 
Mason—are eager to get the special Personal Fitting Service we ad- 


vertise for your benefit. And remember, we pay for all this advertis- 
ing—it doesn’t cost you a cent. 


NOW Is the Time 


. The people right around you are eager to have you demonstrate and 


sell them Mason’s exclusive Zipper Shoes—no laces—special comfort 
features. They want to try Air Cushion shoes—superb FOOT PRE- 
SERVERS with extra support for weak feet. They know about the 
way you can fit them—save them money—end the fobt trouble caused 
by millions of people who now wear wrong-size shoes. 


The best season is beginning—rush the coupon now. 


EXTRA Advantages 


If you act promptly, you'll get our great Free Sample Outfit that pufs 
a “shoe store business” riam in your pocket—you'll get the special 
sales training that 5,000 successful sales- 
men prepared for you—measuring devices 
—demonstrators—EVERYTHING you need 
to start making money the very first hour. 
Remember, Mason Shoes are backed by 
the Good Housekeeping Seal of Approval 
—neither you nor yeur customers can lose 
a dime—and you have everything to gain. 


OO OTT 
S Guaranteed by A 
Good Housekeeping 
Leor, 
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RUSH THE COUPON NOW! 


MASON SHOE MFG. CO. 

Dept. M-169 Chippewa Falls, Wis. l 
Put me in a “shoe store business”! Rush me great I 
FREE Sample Outfit featuring Zipper shoes, Air l 
Cushion shoes, Leather jackets—other fast-selling 
specialties. Show me how your National Advertis- | 
ing makes more customers and profits for me. Send J 


everything free and prepaid. (My own shoe size 
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I you're that man, here’s something that will in- 
terest you. 

Not a magic formula—not a get-rich-quick scheme— 
but something more substantial, more practical. 

Of course, you need something more than just the 
desire to be an accountant. You’ve got to pay the price 
—be willing to study earnestly, thoroughly. 

Still, wouldn't it be worth your while to sacrifice 
some of your leisure in favor of interesting home study 
—over a comparatively brief period? Always provided 
that the rewards were good—a salary of $3,000 to 
$10,000? 

An accountant’s duties are interesting, varied and of 
real worth to his employers. He has standing! 

Do you feel that such things aren’t for vou? Well, 
don’t be too sure. Very possibly they can be! 

Why not, like so many before you, investigate 
LaSalle’s modern. Problem Method of training for an 
accountancy position? 

Just suppose you were permitted to work in a large 
accounting house under the personal supervision of an 
expert accountant. Suppose, with his aid, you studied 
accounting principles and solved a day by day 
—easy ones at first—then more difficult ones. If you 
could do this—and. could turn to him for advice as the 
problems became complex — soon 
you'd master them all. 

That’s the training you follow in 

rinciple under the LaSalle Problem 
ethod. 


Other LaSalle 
Opportunities 


| Higher Accountancy 
LI C.P.A, Coaching 


417 S. Dearborn St. 
Bookkeeping 

Law: LL.B, Degree 
Business Management 
Salesmanship 

Traffic Management 


Years’ Promotion in One.” 


Foremanship NA 6...s..+sscverorecssreesvessseosrcasonusonsane covenesysessssoonsonstesccsssessconssel le Pcesiousseneieceses 
Industr’! Management 
Stenotypy AdALESS ..esusrerorsnsrsronreconeveverenvens sovesesonnconsatoousssceveesensovasiecceyseccevevecqanesoseuseasee 


(Machine Shorthand) 


Over 2200 Certified 


Public Accountants among 
LaSalle alumni 


City, Zone- & Statervervorvereereveerreresseverrsesepeseveveseoreeseroroneessenrocssecssanvcnsveeseee 


You cover accountancy from the basic Principles right 
up through Accountancy Systems and Income Tax Pro- 
cedure, Then you add C. P. A. Training and prepare 
for the C. P. A. examinations. 

As you go along, you absorb the principles of Audit- 
ing, Cost. Accounting, Business Law, Statistical Con- 
trol, Organization, Management and Finance, 

Your progress is as speedy as you care to make it— 
depending on your own eagerness to learn and the time 
you spend in study. 

Will recognition come? The only answer, as you 
know, is that success does come to the man who is really 
trained. It’s possible your employers will notice your 
improvement in a very few weeks or months. Indeed, 
many LaSalle graduates have paid for their training— 
with increased earnings—before they have completed 
it! For accountants, who are trained in organization 
and management, are the executives of the future, 

Write For This Free Book 

For your own good, don’t put off investigation of all 
the facts. Write for our free 48-page book, “Accoun- 
tancy, The Profession That Pays.” It'll prove that 
accountancy offers brilliant futures to those who aren’t 
afraid of serious home study. We'll also include ‘Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One’—a book which has 
helped many men. Send us the 
coupon now. 5 


LASALLE EXTENSION 
CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVER 


A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 
Dept. 2329 HR 


I want to be an accountant. Send me without obligation, ‘‘Account- 
ancy, the Profession that Pays’’ training program—also “Ten 


SITY 


Chicago 5, Hl. 
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1 Will Show You How to 


LEARN RADIO. 


‘Servicing or Communications 


Many kin of 


: Radio p, 


PRACTICE RADIO 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Isend you parts to build this 
Transmitter as part of my 
new Communica- 
tions Course. Con- 
duct actual 
procedure de- 
manded of Broad- 
cast Station Op- 
erators, practice 
interesting expe- 
riments, learn 
how to put a 
transmitter on 

the air, 


YOU PRACTICE RADIO 
SERVICING 


You build this modern Radio ag 
part of my Servicing Course. I $ 
send you the speaker, tubes, chas- 
gis transformer, loop _ antenna, 
EVERYTHING you need to build 
this modern Radio Receiver, Use & 
it to make many tests, get prac- § 
tical experience, 


YOU BUILD THIS TESTER 


wg as part of my 
l 


KNOW RADIO Kix Succese 
I Will Train You ot Home -SAMPLE LESSON FREE 


Want a good-pay job in the fast- 


Servicing 
Course. It 
soon helps you 


| EARN EX- 


or get a good-pay job in Government, Po- 


4 growing Radio and Television Industries, lice, Aviation or Marine Radio, Broadcast- 

a TRA MONEY or your own money-making Radio-Tele- ing, Public Address work, ete. Or think of 

į R xng neigh vision_shop? I’ve trained hundreds of amazing Television opportunities. Al- 
a bors’ Radios in men WITH NO PREVIOUS TRAIN- rea manufacturers are producing over 

ING to be Radio technicians, I can 100,000 sets a month. New stations gomg 


spare time, 


do the same for you. Or now you can on the air everywhere! ‘Television is 


BUILD THIS WAVEMETER 


as part of my 
NEW Communi- 
cations Course. 
Use it with Os- 
cillator you also 
build that fur- 
nishes basic 
power to trans- 
mitter and determine: 
transmitter frequency. 


enroll in my NEW practical course in 
Radio-Television COMMUNICATIONS— 
learn to be a Broadcasting and Commu- 
nications technician, You aoe ical 
Radio experience with MANY KITS OF 
PARTS I send you in my train-at-home 
method, All equipment yours to keep. 


Make Extra Money In Spare Time 


America’s fastest-growing industry and 
men who know it will be in demand, 


Get Actual Lesson And Book Free - 
My DOUBLE FREE OFFER entitles 
you to actual SAMPLE LESSON and 
my 64-page book, “HOW TO BE A 
SUCCESS IN RADIO—TELEVISION— 
ELECTRONICS,” both FREE. Mail 
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Has Own Radio Business 
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OLA, ever’body, and welcome once 
Hi again to the good Hitchin’ Rail! 

First inquiry on the stack this 
mornin’ is from Pete Hammil o’ Racine, Wis- 
consin. Pete and his wife Elouise want to 
know what we think o’ the business o’ cap- 
turin’ wild horses as a trade. 

Those two are sort o’ figgerin’ on goin’ 
West some place where there’s wild horses 
roamin’ the range, capturin’ these mustangs 
and sellin’ them to the market. Horses, and 
a little home in the West sure appeals to 
Pete and his bride. He figgers the horses be- 
in’ wild and belongin’ to nobody, all he’d 
have to do would be to catch ’em—after he’d 
learned how to throw a rope real good—and 
sell ’em for a fine price. 

Well, sir, Pete, I know just exactly how 
you feel. You and Elouise both workin’ at 
jobs in the city.and dreamin’ o’ a free and 
adventurous life in the great West, lovin’ 
horses and ridin’ and earnin’ a livin’ while 
you have fun. Yessuh, I sure know how you 
feel. 


You'll Sure Haye Adventure 


And I sure don’t want to discourage you 
none whatever, but you’d better give the 
matter the once-over, from all angles, before 
you throw up yore job and trek for the 
great open spaces. Particularly to the job o’ 
capturin’ wild horses as a means 0’ earnin’ 
yore beans and bacon. If you’re merely 
lookin’ for adventure, why, go to it, son— 
you'll sure have it, and plenty o’ headaches 
right along with it. 

It’s a business, all right. Out in Montana 
at the town o’ Billings last year a auction was 
held at which 700 head o’ wild horses was 
sold. 

That was a bucking-brone auction—the 
meaner the animal the better the sellin’ 
price! 


Yessuh, that was sure a show. Quite a 
crowd gathered for the auction. Some of 
’em were there to buy. They were the rodeo 
performers and Wild West Show people. But 
there was a whole lot o’ folks, like me, there 
just to witness a good show. 

The riders—those that didn’t get hurt—had 
fun and some durned wild rides, the crowd 
had fun just watchin’ and yellin’ their fool 
heads off, and the auctioneers had the time 
o’ their lives. They stood up there on their 
little platform, talkin’ through their mega- 
phones, crackin’ jokes for the amusement o’ 
the crowd, and boostin’ the prices o’ the 
mustangs accordin’ to their ability to buck. 

Yep, that was sure fun, but, brother, that 
was only the show put on for the auctionin’ 
off of the broncs after the long hard work o’ 
capturin’ ’em had been finished. Now lots 
o’ the horses were just unbroken range 
broncs, but some of ’em were from the wild 
herds you speak of, Pete. 

Some o’ those wildly buckin’ brones will 
settle down into plumb tame horses after the 
“breakin’” period is over. But others—and 
they’re the kind that’s valuable to rodeos 
and Wild West Shows—will be unmanage- 
able as long as they live. 


The Mustang Herds 


Not so many years ago great herds o’ wild 
horses roamed the West. It was these mus- 
tangs, when captured, that furnished the 
ranches with their first stock, mostly. They 
furnished the United States Cavalry with 
their “mounts” way back in the day when 
the Cavalry wore blue uniforms and were 
called “Dragoons.” 

Over a long period o’ time, a much larger, 
stronger horse has been bred from. these 
captured mustangs. Now the wild horse is 
looked upon as a nuisance, the herds grazin’ 

(Continued on page 8) 


LEARNED QUICKLY AT HOME 
UI didn’t dream I could actually% 
Now, when play for. people they 

$ hardly believe that 4 
learned to play so well 
in so short a time,” 

*H. C, Su Calit, 


INVESTMENT PAID BACK 
A THOUSAND FOLD 


“Anyone with musical ability 

should make good with your 

course, My little investment paid 

back a thousand fold. I have been 

playing for 4 years now. T 

Play in one of our top bands,” 
*J.M,, Ban Juan, P.R, 


Thousands Have Learned to 


HAT instrument would you like to play? We'll sħow you 

how you can learn to play it—quickly, easily, in spare 

time at home for only a FEW CENTS A DAY! Never mind 
if you don’t know one note of music from another—don’t worry 
about ‘special talent,” 


The truth of the matter is that thousands now play who never 
thought they could! Yes, men and women everywhere are enjoying 
the thrilling satisfaction of playing the piano, violin, guitar, sax0o- 
phone or other favorite instrument, Some of them are playing in 
orchestras and over the radio; others are teaching music, making 


NOTICE 
e 


Prices of our courses 
have not gone up. 
Music lessons still cost ment. Don’t doubt: 
Send for the fascinating 


only a few cents a day. 


Remember, we don’t 
teach music “by ear” 
or by numbers. We 
teach you to play by 
standard notes. 


coupon NOW. 


tures by professional models, 


SEND TODAY => 
FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


@ You'll open your eyes when you 
find how quickly and easily you can 
learn to play your favorite instru- 
don’t hesitate, 
illustrated 
dooklet that answers all your ques- 
tions; let the free Print and Picture 
Sample show you how this method 
actually works. If interested, mail the 


*Actual pupils’ names on request. Pic- 


IMAGINE THEIR JOY 


i) WHEN THEY FOUND 
THEY COULD PLAY 


This easy as 


A.B.C. way! 


TAKES THIRD COURSE 


‘The piano course is the third course with your 
school, Over 20 years aeo I took saxophone and 
clarinet, Since then I’ve played a lot of 
dance jobs,” 

*E, A., 


Lake View, Iowa 


FUN TO LEARN 


“Your lessons are 
everything you said 
they would be. 
Never before have I 
seen such an easy 
way to learn music. 


INVITED TO PARTIES 


“I enjoyed taking this course and 
I get a lot of pleasure out of it. 
£ have mada maa. proatosn a 4 
. have many inv ng play a 

ae ui fan, T thank rties, I owe you much for make 
with all my g this possible,” 


Heart for. introduc- 9E.U., NY. 


Berlin, N- 


Play Quickly, Easily At Home 


money in sparo or full time. And thousands are playing for their 
own enjoyment and the entertainment of their friends, 

It all came about when they wrote to the U, S. School of Musio 
for the Free Booklet that shows you how EASY it is to learn music ` 
at home this modern way. No tedious scales, no tiresome exercises. 
You learn to play by playing—start right in almost at once with 
the melody of a simple tune! It takes only a few minutes a day 
and the cost is trifling; you save the expense of a private teacher, 
Mail the coupon and get the FREE PROOF'! Instruments supplied 
when needed, cash or credit, (Our fifty-first year.) U, 8. School of 
Music, 2942 Brunswick Bidg., New York 10, N. Y. 


FREE! Print and.Picture Sample 


U. $. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
2942 Brunswick Bldg., New York 10, N. Y. 

I am interested in music study, particularly in the 
instrument checked below. Please send me your free 
illustrated booklet, *How to Learn Music at Home,” 
Piano Saxophone Modern Elementary 
Guitar Trumpet, Cornet 
Hawaiian Guitar Reed Organ 
Violin ‘Tenor Banjo 
Piano Accordion Mandolin 


Have you Instrument?. 
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Save 2c—Stick coupon on penny postcard. 
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Parrini ERON € excavate —How to 
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How to hang doors—How to inth—lay floors—How to paint. 


ESTEE ASS shee es ee eee eC E ERS 
AUDEL, E Carane o 49 W. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y- 


Bel at cra e tea 


until $6 
them. No igation uniess i am satisi 


PAL 


STUDY AT HOME for Business Suc- 
cess and LARGER PERSONAL EARN- 
INGS. 40 years expert instruction — 
over 114,000 students enrolled. LL.B. 
Degree awarded. All texts furnished. 
Easy payment plan. Send for FREE 
BOOK NO W — “Law and Executive 


Guid 
AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept. 11-1, 646 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


cores FREE! 


Mi; Know how to break 
ain horses, Write today for 


ree 
t terested i in in Oaiting and 2 Fra 
Dorse. chepk here ( ) Do U today—now. 


L OF HORSEMANSHIP 
Perre SOROD Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


BE A DETECTIVE 


HOME or TRAVEL. Experience unnecessary. 
DETECTIVE Particulars FREE, Write ta 
GEO. R. H WAGNER, 125 W. 86th St., N. Y. 


pin WALL: 


/ „Saves Costly Redecorating 


MAZING INVENTON: en «Ne 


rien rn money 

SAMPLE S "FOR TRIAL pore he 
ao name at once. A panny postal will do. SEND NO MONEY — 

your name, KRISTEE CO,, 1485 Bar Street, AKRON, OHIO 


THE HITCHING RAIL 


(Continued from page 6) 


on ranges the ranchers want for their domes- 
tic horses. 

Ranchers often try to get rid o’ wild herds, 
shootin’ ’em down when unable to capture 
’em alive. But it’s not easy—the hardy little 
mustangs run so fast a cowboy has hard 
work to get within shootin’ distance of ’em. 

The wild mustangs are not large, only 
about two-thirds the size o’ the blooded do- 
mestic animals. But through hardships o’ 
climate, and the constant dread o’ human 
bein’s, they have developed great stamina. 
They’re not much in demand on the market, 
not any more. 


Hard to Catch 


And they’re sure mighty hard to catch, 
I'm tellin’ you. A few years ago a group o’ 
sixty picked cowboys attempted to corral a 
herd o’ wild mustangs from that strip o’ 
country lyin’ between the Grand Canyon 
and the Utah border, their object bein’ to 
free the range o’ the wild herds. 

Now these cowboys had constructed huge 
corrals in that wild country. They engaged 
airplanes to locate ’em, and to buzz ’em out 
o’ their fastnesses. But, even so, the cowboys 
were unable to capture many—about one 
hundred o’ the tamest o’ the lot. 


You see, the herds are led by vicious, 
fighting stallions that have developed an 
acute sense of hearin’ and smell. Led by 
these stallions, the herds o’ mustangs flee be- 
fore the approachin’ cowboys before they 
come within’ rifle range. Now on this round- 
up I’m tellin’ you about some o’ the mus- 
tangs were put to flight by the air planes 
réarin’ and swoopin’ over their héads, but 
they had to be chased from fifteen to twenty 
miles before bein’ caught. 

Even then it was necessary for cowboys 
workin’ in relays and ridin’ good horses to 
lasso them and put ’em in corrals. 


Some o’ the wild horses died from actual 
exhaustion—they had literally run their- 
selves to death—before they reached the 
corrals. Others died before they could be 
shipped to Flagstaff, the nearest railroad 
station, which was almost 200 miles away. 

But, I’m tellin’ you, that was sure a pic- 
turesque sight—that wild-horse round-up. 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Gunflame rods the range when young 


Buck Corbett returns to avenge his 


dad—and to challenge a cattle king! 


CHAPTER I 
Corbett Returns 


T was night when Buck Corbett came 
back to Silver Point, riding a tall sor- 
rel down the partly-lighted main 

street. He tied his horse at the hitch-rack 
near the big Tomahawk Saloon, and went 
up to the ornate front of the place. From 


inside came the roar of conversation, the 
clicking of poker chips; the banging of a 
tin-panny piano in the honkatonk. 

Buck smiled grimly. Things hadn’ 
changed. Buck had been away two years, 
He recognized several men, “Slim” Cas. 
sino, Sam McInnis, both foremen for the 
Parker outfits, men who hated Buck Cor- 
bett. The hate was mutual. Buck had 


a novelet by W. C. TUTTLE 


Through a Grim Haze of Hate, Showdown Time 


ridden quietly out of Hellgate Valley two 
years ago, and swore he’d never come back 
again, but circumstances had changed. 

His father, Old John Corbett, owner of 
the JMC, had been shot to death, presum- 
ably by rustlers. Old Bill Sneed, known 
as “Huckleberry Bill,” had written a post- 
al card. It was badly written, and merely 
said: 


BUCK, THEY GOT THE OLD MAN. 


Buck knew what he meant. Every- 
body called John Corbett the Old Man. 
Huckleberry had been John Corbett’s lone 
cowboy, and loyal to the nth degree. Buck 
was twenty-five now, an inch over six feet 
tall, with a bronze cast to his unruly hair, 
freckles on his nose, and a stubborn chin. 

Buck was a fighter—fist or gun—and 
they knew it in Hellgate Valley. Huckle- 
berry Bill, whose past was never quite 
clear, taught Buck how to draw a six- 
shooter—and when. 

But now Buck Corbett was back—and 
Old John Corbett was three weeks cold in 
his grave. Buck walked into the Toma- 
hawk and looked the place over. Some- 
one spoke his name at the bar, and every- 
thing slowed down. Even the piano play- 
er ceased for the moment. Buck was look- 
ing at the five men at a nearby poker table, 
and one of them was looking back at him. 

He was a huge, white-bearded man, 
whose size dwarfed the rest of the men 
around him. His white hair was dangling 
past his collar, and he lifted a hand to 
brush it away. . 

He was Peter Parker, known as “Peter 
the Great,’ who owned most of Hellgate 
Valley, owned the Tomahawk Saloon, and 
half the business places in Silver Point. 
Peter the Great was not only a big man 
physically, but also financially. His blue 
eyes, the color of ice, stared from under 
bushy brows at Buck Corbett. 


f LIM CASSINO, slim, swarthy, hand- 
some, was leaning against the bar, 
watching Buck. Cassino was ramrod for 
Parker’s Cross L spread, a long-time suitor 
for the hand of June Parker, Peter the 
Greats daughter. June Parker was the 
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reason for Buck leaving Hellgate Valley. 
She had, with tears in her eyes, but with 
firm lips, told Buck that she didn’t love 
him any longer. 

Parker’s enmity toward Buck Corbett 
made it a little difficult for some of the men 
in the Tomahawk, who would have liked 
to shake hands with him. 

A man walked into the saloon, going 
past Buck, stopping between Buck and the 
five men at the poker table. He was Old 
Huckleberry Bill Sneed, short, bow- 
legged and gnarled. He was just a little 
drunk, too, swaying on his old legs, his 
right hand splayed out over the butt of his 
old blackhandled Colt. He raised his voice: 

“Pete Parker, you ole coyote, yuh mur- 
dered John Corbett! Now I want yuh to 
listen! I’ve done made a count of all the 
cows of the JMC. I’m makin’ a count 
ever’ few days from now on—and if one 
cow is missin’, I’m goin’ to shoot yore in- 
nards out, you rustler!” 

Peter the Great heard it. In fact, every- 
body in the Tomahawk heard it. But 
Parker didn’t make a sign. He just kept 
his eyes on Buck Corbett, his mouth shut. 
It annoyed Huckleberry. Slowly he went 
backwards until he was able to see who 
Parker was looking at. 

Buck said quietly, “Pll meet yuh out- 
side, Bill.” 

“Yea-a-ah!” whispered Huckleberry 
Bill. “That’s fine, Buck.” 

He staggered a little as he left the saloon. 
Then Buck turned quickly and stepped 
outside, where he found Huckleberry Bill 
waiting for him. 

The old rawhider said, “Sorry,’Buck, I 
kinda blowed up.” 

They shook hands solemnly. 

“We can talk better at the ranch, Bill,” 
Buck said. 

Slim Cassino walked to the doorway, 
and saw the two men ride away. 


Peter the Great was cashing in his chips. 
He went back to his private office at the 
rear of the Tomahawk, and with him went 
Slim Cassino, Burke Travers, Nick Ellers 
and Sam McInnis. 

Parker sat down at a desk, while the 
four men stood around. 


Finally Sam McInnis said, “Boss, just 


Comes for the Despotic "Peter the Great” Parker! 


give us the word—and things like that 
won’t happen again.” 

“Drop that!” snapped the big man. “Buck 
Corbett is back again, and that means— 
trouble. Buck and Old Bill will be backed 
by Rory McLeod. It’s up to you boys to 
find the men who are stealin’ my cows. If 
yuh can’t, I’ll hire men who can.” 

None of them had any comments. Cas- 
sino said, “Are you goin’ to let that old rat- 
tler get away with that sort of talk?” 

“He did, didn’t he?” rasped Parker. “No- 


BUCK’ CORBETT 


body stopped him, did they? I want the 
rustlers of my cows—understand? That’s 
all.” 

The four men filed out, each concerned 
with his own thoughts. Cassino, foreman 
of the Cross L, had been with Parker five 
years, Ellers, foreman of the Bar 70, four 
years, Sam McInnis, foreman of the 88, 
four years and Burke Travers, foreman of 
the Rocking R, three years. 

Old John Corbett, who owned the JMC, 
and Rory McLeod, a hard-headed old Scot, 
owner of the Arrowhead brand, had re- 
fused to sell to Parker—at any price. Park- 


er swore he’d make the valley too hot for 
them, but, in spite of the heat, they had 
stayed. That is, John Corbett stayed, un- 
til he was murdered. 

There were only two exits from the val- 
ley where cattle could be driven. The 
north pass led to Manzanita, and the rail- 
road. The south route, known as Hellgate 
Pass, led into Lost River. Parker’s Cross 
L covered Hellgate Pass, making it impos- 
sible for any rustlers to take cattle out that 


way. 

Buck Corbett and Huckleberry Bill rode 
the fifteen miles to the JMC, put the horses 
in the big, sway-backed stable and went 
into the old ranchhouse. 


HEN Buck and Huckleberry Bill 

got home to the JMC, the old man 
said: “I’m sorry I blowed up that-a-way, 
Buck, but I told him, didn’t I?” 

“You sure did, Bill,” Buck agreed. “Ev- - 
erybody in the Tomahawk could hear it. 
There was a lot of itchin’ guns in there.” 

Old Bill laughed soundlessly. “They 
didn’t go for ’em.” 

“Tell me about the Old Man, Bill,” Buck 
said quietly. “I got your postcard.” 

Huckleberry Bill cleared his throat. “All 
of this JMC is yours, now, but they been 
robbin’ us, Buck—you know that. Pete 
Parker kept tryin’ to buy us out but the 
Old Man wouldn’t listen, and then we’d 
lose another bunch of cows. Well, one 
night the Old Man didn’t come home. Next 
mornin’ I found him down by the stable, 
propped up like he was settin’ there, all 
shot to ribbons. But not a drop of* blood 
on the ground. They’d shot him some- 
where else and brung him home.” 

Huckleberry rubbed his gnarled hand 
across his misted old eyes and cleared his 
throat again. “Well, we give him the best 
funeral we could ... June Parker was 
there . . . So was Peter the Great.” 

Buck stared in shocked surprise. “What! 
You mean to say Parker attended Pop’s 
funeral?” 

Huckleberry nodded. “That’s right. 
Guess he jest came to gloat.” 

There was a long pause. Finally Huckle- 
berry Bill said, “Yep, this JMC ranch be- 
longs to you, now. Peter the Great’ll offer 
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to buy it from yuh. Then yuh kin get out.” 

A grim flash sparkled in Buck Cor- 
bett’s eyes. “I’m not gettin’ out. I’m not 
selling it to Peter Parker or anybody else. 
We'll talk to Rory McLeod tomorrow, Bill.” 

There was another pause. Then Huckle- 
berry said, “She’s fine, Buck.” 

“Huh?” said Buck. 

Huckleberry Bill grinned slowly. “June 
Parker. I thought yuh asked me.” 

“I didn’t,” Buck answered firmly. 

“No, I don’t reckon yuh did, Buck,” 
Huckleberry said. 

Next morning Buck Corbett and Huckle- 
berry Bill rode in at Arrowhead. Rory 
McLeod was out in the ranch yard, shad- 
ing his eyes with his huge calloused hand 
as he watched them ride up. McLeod was 
a big hard-eyed, raw-boned Scot, with red 
hair that was flecked with gray. He wel- 
comed Buck back to Hellgate Valley and 
shook hands gravely. Then he turned his 
somber blue gaze on old Huckleberry. 

“Ike Devlin was at the Tomahawk 
last eve,” he said quietly. “He heard ye 
berate Peter the Great. Some day it’s your 
fool head ye’ll get shot off.” 

“T told him,” Bill declared warmly. 

“Aye, that ye did,” McLeod agreed. He 
slanted a glance at Buck. “They’ve hound- 
ed me, stolen my cows, but I’m a patient 
man. Some day—” Rory’s big hands 
clenched themselves so tightly the freckled 
knuckles turned white. 

Buck nodded. “Some day also, he’ll pay 
for the shootin’ of my father, Mr. Mc- 
Leod.” 


“Aye, lad. Now come into the house.” 

Mrs. McLeod was a frail little woman 
but straight as an arrow. She kissed Buck 
warmly, for they were old friends. They 
sat down in the big main room of the 
ranchhouse and Buck told them he had no 
intention of selling the JMC. Rory Mc- 
Leod welcomed the news. 

“Weve six guns now,” he explained, 
“where we only had five before.” 

Mrs. McLeod looked her complete dis- 
approval and then, to change the subject, 
mentioned that June Parker had paid them 
a visit only a few days before. When Buck 
made no comment, she went on. 

“T only hope she doesn’ t marry that hor- 
rible Slim Cassino.” 

Buck absorbed that blow in silence. At 
last he said, “So she goes around with Slim, 
now?” 


“Sometimes,” Mrs. McLeod answered. 
“Cassino is Peter the Great’s favorite fore- 
man. June told me he calls Cassino the 
Keeper of Hellgate Pass.” 

Buck. and Huckleberry Bill left soon 

afterward. Rory and Mrs. McLeod stood 
in the doorway and watched them ride 
away. . 
The Parker home at Silver Point was 
the finest in all Tomahawk Valley. Peter 
Parker had spared no expense in building 
and furnishing the huge house. But with 
all his wealth, Peter Parker was not hap- 
py. 

Now he stood in the center of the big 
living room and watched his daughter, 
June, descend the wide stairway. Slim 
Cassino had left a few minutes before, 
riding a tall black gelding. June was 
twenty-one, tall, dark-haired and lovely. 

“Slim just left,” Parker said. 

June smiled. “I know,” she said. 

“He asked about you,” Parker informed 
her. 

June’s head lifted, haughtily. “He 
shouldn’t. Cassino is a man a girl gets 
very tired of seeing more than once a 
month. All he talks about is his only 
love, Slim Cassino.” 

Parker’s scowl grew deeper. 
no way to speak of him, June. 
good man.’ 

“He’s a good spy for Peter Parker!” she 
retorted. “Especially since Buck Corbett 
came back!” She went on in quieter 
tones. “His voice is penetrating. Clear 
upstairs I heard him tell you that I went 
calling at the Arrowhead three days ago.” 

“It was his duty to tell me!” Parker 
thundered. “But that’s got nothing to do 
with it. 
me when you visit the McLeods. Rory 
McLeod is my worst enemy. Him and his 
gang are stealin’ me blind. You keep 


? 


away from that rustler roost! 


HE FACED HIM defiantly. “PI do no 
> such thing, Dad. I promised you once 
I wouldn’t see Buck Corbett any more 
and I'll keep that promise, but I’ve known 
Mrs. McLeod all my life. She’s my oldest 
friend and I'll see her as often as I wish.” 

She turned and walked back upstairs, 
leaving her father sputtering. 

Footsteps sounded upon the broad front 
verandah. There was a loud knock. Park- 
er answered, and Dan Hogue, the sheriff, 


“That’s 
He’s a 


You’re not playing square with , 


him, 


down before 
talking quietly 


Buck hauled in on the reins os 


as he saw three men, hunk- 


ered 
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and Smoky West, his deputy, walked in. 
Hogue was a tall, lanky man, while Smo- 
ky was small, thin, long nosed, and bow- 
legged. 

“You wanted to see us, Mr. Parker?” 
the sheriff said. 

“I did,” Parker snapped. He was still 
ruffled after his tiff with June. “I’ve lost 
some more cows—sixty head from the 
Rocking R. Cattle thieves are ruining 
me. I’m going to stop it, regardless of the 
law.” 
“Meanin’ what, Parker?” The sheriff's 
eyes had grown frosty, hostile. 

“You know what I mean!” 
snapped, 

“Yeah. And I don’t like the idea. You 
got no evidence against either McLeod or 
the JMC. Don’t move without evidence, 
Parker. I’m the law around here.” 

“I put you in office, Hogue.” 

“Sure, I admit that. You can probably 
throw me out, too. But until that happens 
I’m still the law in Hellgate Valley. Don’t 
make the mistake of forgettin’ it.” He 
shook a rope burned finger at Peter the 
Great. “You wipe out the Arrowhead or 
the JMC and TIl wipe you out!” 

Peter the Great stroked his long white 
beard thoughtfully. 

“You’re a stubborn man, Hogue.” He 
resumed in milder tones. “Dan, did you 
ie hear of a secret way out of this val- 

y?” 

“No. And I don’t believe it. Who told 
yuh about it, Parker?” 

“Just a theory,’ Peter the Great said. 
“My cattle leave the valley. When I 
moved into this place, years back, the 
Cheyennes were still in the hills. They 
used to raid the valley and they never 
left by the two regular passes. Rory Mc- 
Leod was a good friend of the Cheyennes 
back in those days. They told him things 
they never would have told any other 
white man. Does that give you ideas? 
It might explain how my cows keep dis- 
appearin’.” 

The sheriff smiled. “Nothin’ to it, Park- 
er. Rory’s losin’ just as many cattle as 
you are. And he’s blamin’ you for it, 
too.” 
“He lies!” Parker roared. 

Hogue rose to his feet. His grin had 
broadened. “And that’s what he says 
about you.” 

The sheriff and his deputy left the 


Parker 


ranchhouse and went back to their of- 
fice. There Smoky West, for the first time 
since they had gone to Parker’s office, 
opened his mouth. 

“Huh!” he said. 

“Yuh’re a reg’lar chatterbox, Smoky!” 
the sheriff declared. 


CHAPTER II 
Street Fight 


UCK CORBETT and Huckle- 
rry Bill were dismounting 


De es 


R M } in front of the general store, 
YS 


the two officers came along. 
They shook hands with Buck. 

“Are you goin’ to keep run- 
: nin’ the JMC?” asked the 
ON sheriff. 

“I hope to, Dan,” replied 
Buck. “It may be a tough job.” 

“Don’t make it tough,” said the sheriff 
meaningly. 

On their way to the office Smoky said, 
“Huh!” 

“There yuh go again,” complained the 
sheriff. “Some day you'll open your 
mouth once too often. You do a lot of 
thinkin’, and all to once you have to bust 
loose.” 

“Yeah, and when I do, I have something 
to say. Been thinkin’ about that secret 
trail.” 

“Oh, yeah? 
might be?” 

“Figurin’ out there ain’t none.” 

Buck Corbett didn’t realize how badly 
the JMC had been cleaned out, until he 
and Huckleberry Bill rode the hills for 
three days, making a count. Rory Mc- 
Leod and his three men, Ike Devlin, Steve 
Cort and Tony Ortega had been doing the 
same thing for the Arrowhead, and with 
like results. Both outfits were down to 
bedrock. In another few weeks, at this 
rate, and you’d have to use a fine-tooth 
comb to find an Arrowhead or a JMC 
animal on the Tomahawk range. 

Buck Corbett, riding from the Arrow- 
head to Silver Point, met June Parker 
on the road. He hadn’t seen her since 
he came back. 

She said, “Buck, it is good to see you 
again.” 

“I’m-glad to hear you say that, June. I 
wondered—” 


Figurin’ out that there 
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“I was going out to see Mrs. McLeod,” 
she explained quickly. “I’m sorry about 
your father, Buck.” 

“Thank you for goin’ to the funeral. 
Bill told me.” 

“My father went, too, Buck.” 

Buck made no comment. 
“Didn’t Bill tell you that?” 

“T believe he did mention it, June.” 


She said, 


They looked at each other. Suddenly 
she said; 

“Buck, I wish there could be peace in 
the valley.” 


“You're right. Things are worse than 
when I went away. Everybody hating 
everybody else. June, I don’t like it.” 

She looked at him closely. “Buck, why 
don’t you make peace with my father? 
He wants peace, even if he talks war all 
the time.” 

“He wants peace?” Buck laughed short- 
ly. “Well, June, maybe he does. He’s 
wiped out the Arrowhead and the JMC— 
and there’s nothing left. No, June it 
isn’t the time now. When the Parker out- 
fit is cut down to our size, then will be the 
time to bury the hatchet.” 

“Buck, they outnumber you! You 
can’t fight my father. Don’t you see— 
you haven’t a chance!” 

“That is exactly how he looks at it, 
June.” 

June shook her head and picked up her 
reins. 

“T guess it’s hopeless,” she sighed. 

“Did you ask your father to make peace 
with us?” 

“Well, I—I thought that something 
could be done.” 

Buck laughed. “June, you ought to 
know yore father better than suggest a 
thing like that.” 

“I do now,” she said shortly. “I may 
see you again, Buck. Best of luck!” 

He sat there and watched her disappear 
around a brushy turn in the road, then 
rode on into town and got the mail. As 
he stepped out on the sidewalk he came 
face-to-face with Slim Cassino. Both men 
stopped, only three feet apart. Several 
people stopped to watch developments. 
Cassino tried to smile, but failed. He was 
as big as Buck, reputed fast with a gun, 
and all that—but he didn’t like the ex- 
pression in Buck’s eyes. 

“Buck, there don’t need to be trouble 
between me and you.” he said quickly. 


“There ain’t—yet, Cassino,” replied 
Buck evenly. “But what do yuh mean— 
between me and you?” 

“Well, there’s no use of us fightin’. I’m 
on one side of the fence, you’re on the 
other, but, after all,,I work for Parker, 
and I’ve got to back his play, no matter 
what my personal feelin’s are in the mat- 
ter. 

“Meanin’,” said Buck coldly, “that yore 
loyalty to Pete Parker is only measured 
by the salary he pays you every month.” 

“That’s right, Buck. 

“Pye always figured you out as a coy- 
ote, Cassino. Why, you dirty traitor!” 

“Wait a minute, Buck! I said—” 


NTERESTED people on the main street — 

were treated to a rather puzzling sight. 
Buck grasped Cassino by the shoulders, 
yanked him forward, and Cassino’s gun, 
jerked from his holster, went spinning 
into the street. Buck tossed his own gun 
aside into the entrance to the postoffice, 
and slapped Cassino across the face with 
his left hand. It was all done in seconds, 
and the two men were facing each other 
again 

“You fool!” snarled Cassino. 
lick you!” 

A left hook, carrying plenty steam, to 
the ribs, sent Cassino against a porch- 
post, which saved him from going into the 
street. Men were running from every 
direction, converging on the two men, 
locked in a clinch. Cassino was no novice 
in rough-and-tumble fighting, but he 
didn’t have his heart in the battle. 

He tried to kick Buck on the shins, but 
Buck swayed aside, broke away from Cas- 
sino, and rocked his head back with a 
snapping right to the jaw. He managed 
to block another right with his elbow, but 
a left under the heart knocked his mouth 
wide open, as he gasped for breath. 

His arms were down, shoulders sag- 
ging, an expression of misery on his face. 
Buck stepped in, slapped him in the face 
with his open palm, knocking Cassino flat 
on his face in the dusty street. Then 
Buck turned, picked up his. gun and 
walked slowly to his horse. Cassino was 
sitting up, surrounded by men, when 
Buck turned the corner. 

“Buck Corbett, you shore acted like a 
man who wanted peace,” he told himself 
in disgust, as he rode out of town. “You 


“I can 
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better keep yore back against the wall 
after this. Fine thing!” 

The men on the street were not the only 
witnesses to this one-sided fight. Back 
a few feet from one of the front windows 
of the Tomahawk stood Peter the Great 
Parker, watching his pet manager get 
soundly whipped. 

He said to a gambler, “Find out the 
truth of this, and let me know,” and 
went back to his office. 

Cassino was not badly hurt, but his 
prestige as a fighter was impaired. He 
claimed that Buck had made insulting re- 
marks about Parker and his outfit, and 
that Buck’s first punch, unexpected, of 
course, had stunned him. Peter the 
Great listened to the gambler’s report, 
but made no comment, except to remark 
that he had always liked a winner. 

Cassino didn’t talk with Parker about 
the fight, but left for the Cross L as soon 
as he was recovered. It was the first physi- 
cal encounter between the two factions in 
Silver Point. 

Dan Hogue, the sheriff, didn’t like 
what had occurred. He contended that 
next time guns might be used. He thought 
over the idea of asking every cowboy to 
give up his guns in town, but consulted 
Smoky West, explaining his idea in detail. 
Smoky listened. In fact, Smoky kept 
listening for five minutes after Hogue 
ceased explaining, and then said: 

“No ” 


“I hope you’ve given the idea some 
thdught,” said the sheriff seriously. 

Smoky nodded slowly; he was out of 
words. 

Peter the Great was at home, pacing up 
and down the big room, when June came 
home from the Arrowhead. She changed 
from her riding clothes and came down to 
him. He looked curiously at her, as he 
sat down in a big chair. 

“You’ve been out to McLeod’s place 
again, eh?” he said. 

“Yes. On the way out I met Buck Cor- 
bett—and talked with him.” 

“Why do you tell me this?” he asked. 

“Because you probably know it.” 

“I guessed it,” he said. “You went in 
that direction, and in a little while Buck 
Corbett came in from that same direc- 
tion.” 

“And so?” she prompted. 

“Slim Cassino met Buck Corbett in 


front of the post office. Corbett made 
some insulting remarks about me to Slim.” 


“Well, go ahead,” said June. “What 
happened?” 

“Slim Cassino got licked,’ Parker 
finished. 


UNE wanted to laugh, but held back. 

“Did anyone else hear the insulting 
remarks?” she asked. “Do defeated men 
always tell the truth?” 

“I have faith in Slim. What did Buck 
Corbett talk about?” 

“Well, he said that when the Arrowhead 
and the JMC had cut the Parker outfits 
down to their size, they’d talk peace.” 

“Oh, he did, did he?” roared Peter the 
Great. “When they’ve cut us down to 
their size, eh? Why, the poor fool—” 

“Sit down, Dad,” laughed June. “You’re 
not as young as you once were. He didn’t 
say he was going to do it today.” 

Peter the Great had a very choice 
vocabulary of profanity, which he pro- 
ceeded to use, regardless of the fact that 
June put her hands over her ears. She was 
used to it. Finally, his anger back to the 
simmering point, he sank back in his 
chair and closed his eyes, his huge chest 
heaving. 

June said, “Dad, do you know what 
Fd do?” 

He opened his eyes and glared at her, 
but did not reply. She said, “If you can’t 
whip ’em—hire ’em.” 

Slowly he sat up, staring at her. “Hire 
*em?” he asked huskily. 

“Fire Slim Cassino and hire Buck Cor- 
bett to run the Cross L.” 

“Why, you—you little fool!” he croaked. 
“Hire Buck!” ; 

“Maybe he’d laugh at you, Dad—but it’s 
worth trying.” 

“He’d laugh—” 

“T would, if I were in his place. Wouldn’t 
it be cheaper to hire all of them, than to 
fight them, Dad? At least, if you had 
Buck on your side—” 


“June,” he said in a husky whisper, 
“Pve always known you are a rattle- 
headed little fool, but I—danged if I ever 
thought you were completely crazy. Go to 
your room!” 

June went to her room, rather amazed 
at herself for suggesting such a thing, and 
Peter the Great went back to his pacing 
of the big room. Fire Slim Cassino! Fire 
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the best man he had—and hire Buck Cor- 
bett! If you can’t whip ’em—hire ’em! 
He stopped at a big window and stared out 
across the hills. Hire Buck Corbett! At 
least, he’d be on my side. Ridiculous idea. 
What if he wouldn’t take the job. Of 
course, he wouldn’t. Too smart. 

But if he had Buck Corbett where he 
could watch him, spy on him . . . There 
might be a secret trail out of Hellgate 
Valley. There might be a trail, and Buck 
would know it. Somehow, they might find 
out! 

Peter the Great smiled slyly in his huge 
beard. The idea wasn’t so bad after all. 
The only stumbling block was—would 
Buck Corbett take the bait? It would have 
to look right. Peter Parker, firing his best 
man to make Buck Corbett responsible 
for the Cross L and Hellgate Pass! 

Parker walked down to the stable, 
where several of his men were taking a 
siesta. He selected one and called him 
aside. 

“Get in touch with all the ramrods,” 


he ordered. “Tell them I’m holdin’ a 
meetin’ here tomorrow night. It’s im- 
portant.” 


The man nodded and started away, but 
Parker called him back. 

“Tell Slim Cassino to come to the Toma- 
hawk tomorrow afternoon.” 

“PII do that, boss,” nodded the man. 
“T better send a couple other men with 
the message, so they'll all git it today.” 

“All right—send ’em.” 


CHAPTER III 
Parker Fires His Foreman 


ONG before daylight the next 
morning, Buck Corbett was 
out riding. He told Huckle- 
berry Bill that he was just 
taking an early ride. Bill 
wondered, but didn’t ask 
questions. If Buck wanted to 
get up before daylight and go 
riding, it was all right with 


Bill. 

Daylight found Buck down in the vi- 
cinity of the Cross L, off the road, cutting 
through the hills. Buck knew the country 
very well. He wanted to take a look at 
Hellgate Pass, and he had to swing a long 
ways wide of the Cross L ranchhouses. 


There was no road through the pass, 
only a little-used trail, opening up into the 
Lost River country, a wide expanse of 
desert, with no ranch nearer than fifty 
miles. Buck knew the owner of that 
ranch, one Zell Lorimer. Buck had heard 
that Lorimer was sort of a boss in the Lost 
River country. 

The Cross L ranchhouses were not over 
a mile from the high cliffs of Hellgate 
Pass. Buck rode along the brushy hills 
above the ranchhouses. There was the 
usual activity around the place, and Buck 
was careful not to expose himself. He 
swung in close to the cliffs and began 
working his way down to the level of the 
pass. 

He was almost down, angling past a flar- 
ing slab of rock, when he jerked up on 
his reins. He was looking down on the 
empty saddles of three horses, and just 
beyond them, screened by the brush, 
were three men, squatted down, talking 
quietly. Buck had almost ridden into 
them. Slowly he slid out of his saddle, 
careful where he placed his feet. Quietly 
he moved his horse to the right, in under 
the slab of rock and out of sight of the 
three men. When he moved back to where 
he could see the horses, all three men had 
mounted. After a few moments they sepa- 
rated, one riding back toward the Cross 
L, and the other two going to the right, 
out of Buck’s view. He squatted on his 
heels and watched the rider, heading for 
the Cross L. He was Slim Cassino. 


Buck was in no hurry now. He sat 
there and smoked a cigarette. Looking 
down on the other two men, he had no 
chance to recognize them. There was no 
question in his mind that they went 
through Hellgate Pass—it was the only 
place they could go, traveling in that 
direction. 

A little later he moved down to the 
pass and examined the trail. There were 
tracks of two horses, coming and going, 
but no other signs that anyone had been 
over the trail. Except that he had a meet- 
ing with those two men, why would Slim 
Cassino be there with them at an early 
hour? He had also noted that these two 
men had rifles on their saddles. 

. Buck turned back into the hills, circled 
the Cross L at a greater distance, and 
finally came back to the road to Silver 
Point, only to run squarely into two men 
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from the Cross L, Tom Ferris and Lou 
Miles. Buck came down through some 
heavy brush and poked into the road only 
a few yards ahead of the two riders from 
the Cross L. In a way, it was embarrass- 
ing. 
Ferris jerked up his horse, swung his 
right hand back toward his gun, but hesi- 
tated and said, “Hyah, Corbett.” 

“Howdy, Ferris,” said Buck coldly. 

“Hyah, Miles.” 

“Purty good,” replied Miles slowly, 
watching Buck. 

As if by mutual consent they rode on 
together, but conversation was exactly 

il. Less than a quarter of a mile beyond 
the meeting place, Ferris said, “We’re 
turnin’ off here.” 

Buck drew up with them and said, 
“That’s fine. When yuh get back to the 
ranch, pretty quick, you tell Slim Cassino 
that I was out, takin’ a look at Hellgate 
Pass.” 

Both men looked narrowly at Buck. 
They didn’t deny that they would be back 
at the ranch “pretty quick.” 

Ferris said, “Yeah, we’ll tell him, Cor- 
bett. Glad to have saw yuh.” 

When the three men had swung back 
over a rocky trail, Buck rode on. Nearer 
Silver Point, where the road from the 88 
intersects with the main highway through 
the valley, Buck encountered another of 
Parker’s ramrods, Sam McInnis, of the 88. 


AM, a tall, easy-going person, smiled 
and nodded to Buck. 

“Hyah, cowboy,” he said. “Heard yuh 
was back.” 

“You probably did,” Buck said with a 
smile. 

“Yessir, I heard yuh was back, Buck. 
I ran into Slim Cassino yes’day afternoon, 
and he told me yuh was back. Before that 
I talked with Pete Parker, and he said 
yuh was back. How are yuh, Kid?” 

“Pm all right, Sam.” 

“T hope to tell yuh—you are. Got m’self 
a laugh out of it.” 

“I. didn’t know that Peter the Great 
allowed his men to laugh.” 

“Ord’narily—no, Buck. Fact is, there 
ain’t much to laugh at. If somethin’ tickles 
me awful much, I sneak out behind the 
stable and indulge m’self. How’s OF 
Huckleberry Bill? I ain’t seen him for a 
long time.” 


“He’s fine, Sam.” 

“He shore is. Do yuh know, Buck— 
when Gabriel blows his horn, and we’re 
all throwed into one big herd—Ol’ Bill 
won’t be there—he’ll still be here—and 
fine as frawg-hair.” 

They both laughed. Buck knew that 
Sam McInnis was one of Parker’s fastest 
gunmen, loyal to the core, but no fool. 
After a short ride McInnis said: 

“OP Bill shore waved his war-medicine 
at Parker the other night at the Toma- 
hawk.” 

“He had a few drinks, Sam.” 

“It hurt Parker.” 

Buck looked curiously at McInnis. 
“Hurt Parker?” he asked. 

“As strange as it may seem it did, 
Buck. He accused Parker of murder— 
murderin’ yore dad.” 

“If Parker’s gang didn’t do it, who did, 
Sam?” 

Sam McInnis shook his head. “I dunno, 
Buck. I don’t think that Parker ordered 


“Sam, you just mean that Parker didn’t 
order you to do it.” 

“Yeah, I mean that, too.” 

“Yo’re just guessin’ on the rest of the 
gang.” 

“That’s right. Buck, I boss the Eighty- 
Eight—that’s all. Parker gives me orders, 
but he never gave me that one. How come 
you and Slim Cassino locked horns?” 

“Did Slim give a reason?” countered 
Buck quickly. 

“Well, he said that you spoke insultin’ly 
of the Parker outfit, and especially Parker. 
He said he resented it.” 

Buck laughed shortly. “He,resented it, 
eh? I suppose he tore right into me, eh? 
Sam, I took his gun and threw it into the 
street, and tossed my gun aside, before 
Sam even made a move. He didn’t want to 
fight. I had to slap his face.” 

“Maybe,” said Sam quietly,” that’s what 
he resented.” 

“Yeah, that could be. Sam, the JMC is 
broke, Rory McLeod is just about broke. 
Do you think that we can feel kindly 
toward Peter Parker and his gang? 
Parker wants us broke, so he can take 
over and own the whole valley. Well, 
were just about broke, but we ain’t 
whipped, Sam.” 

“Im sorry, Buck. I like Ol’ Bill and I 
—blast his heart, I like Rory McLeod. If 
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Parker heard me say that, he’d fire me. 
I’m just a hired man on horseback. I take 
my orders and try to follow ’em out.” 

“Thanks, Sam.” 

“Don’t thank me. I’ve never shot a man 
in the back, nor stole a cow. It’s ag’in my 
nature, Buck. Parker claims that the JMC 
and the Arrowhead are stealin’ his cows, 
herdin’ ’em along with their own—over a 
secret trail and out of the valley. I’m not 
sayin’ anythin’, Buck.” 

Buck smiled thoughtfully. “That’s a 
good idea, Sam,” he said. “If I can find 
out where that trail goes out, I might use 
it.” 

They parted at the outskirts of Silver 
Point, and Buck went back to the JMC. 
Huckleberry Bill was on the front porch, 
puffing away at his old pipe. Buck stabled 
his horse and walked back to the porch. 
Bill didn’t ask him where he had been. 
He said; 

“Well, yo’re doin’ pretty good, Buck.” 

“What do yuh mean, Bill?” 

“Well, you ain’t been back here long 
enough to skin a cat, and Pete Parker is 
writin’ yuh letters.” 

“Writin’ me letters? Bill, what do yuh 
mean?” 


LD BILL reached into his pocket and 
took out a crumpled envelope. It 
had Buck’s name on it, sprawled in ink. 
Buck took it and looked at it closely. 
Bill said, “A while ago, who comes 
a-ridin’ out here but Ab Monte, one of 
Pete Parker’s pet cutthroats, and gives me 
this here letter. He says Pete Parker sent 
him. That’s all. He jist turns around and 
rode back, kind of flinchin’ like he kinda 
expected me to center a bullet in his back, 
the insultin’ pup.” 
Buck opened the letter, and written in 
Parker’s sprawling hand, badly blotted in 
spots, was the following; 


Buck Corbett: 
If you ain’t afraid to come I’d like to see 
you at my place about nine tonight. 
Peter Parker 


Buck read it aloud to Huckleberry Bill, 
who almost bit the stem off his pipe. He 
roared, “Why, that murderin’ old coyote! 
Buck it’s a trap. You'll never get out 
alive. The idea!” 

“But, Bill, if he wanted to trap and kill 
me, why send me a letter, askin’ me to 


come? Thats evidence, if. anythin’ 
happened.” 
“Evidence! You couldn’t convict Pete 


- 


Parker in Hellgate Valley. Why, he owns 
the courts, too!” 

Buck sat there and studied the letter. 
It didn’t make sense. 

“If I ain’t afraid to come to his house! 
Bill, he’s darin? me—and I’m goin’.” 

“You ain’t that big a fool, Buck!” 

“I don’t know just how to measure a 
fool, Bill, but I’ll be there.” 


“You don’t even know that’s Pete’s 
writin’, Buck. Maybe it’s Slim Cassino’s 
writin’. When you walk into the place— 
blooey! You’ll be dead, and Parker will 
claim you came to shoot him, but lost out. 
No, sir, I wouldn’t Buck. Honest, I 
wouldn’t do it.” 

“Of course, you wouldn’t, Bill. 
didn’t invite yuh... .” 

Slim Cassino came in from the ranch, in 
answer to Parker’s request, and went to 
Parker’s office in the rear of the Toma- 
hawk Saloon, where they were closeted 
for a half-hour. What was said, only 
Parker and Cassino knew. It must have 
been important, because, when Cassino 
came from the office he had the snarling 
expression of a suspicious coyote. He 
yanked his tie-rope loose from the hitch- 
rack, vaulted into his saddle and spurred 
out of town. 

At a few minutes of nine that night, 
Peter Parker and his four foremen, Slim 
Cassino, Nick Ellers, Sam McInnis and 
Burke Travers sat around the big table in 
the main room of the Parker home. The 
only light was a huge, coal-oil chandelier 
over the big table. The men were tight- 
lipped, silent, watching the big boss. 
Cassino twisted nervously in his chair, 
but the rest were quiet, waiting to hear 
what this was all about. 

Once Parker looked at his huge silver 
watch, which he wore with at least five 
ounces of gold nuggets linked into the 
chain. Finally he broke the silence. 

“We've been together a long time, men. 
I’ve had perfect faith in all of you men, 
but—” He paused and looked closely at 
each face around the table. “But,” he con- 
tinued, “when I lose faith in a man, I’m 
through with him. He shifted and looked 
directly at Slim Cassino, as he said, “Cas- 
sino, yore through as foreman of the 
Cross L.” 


He 
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The statement was a shock to the other 
three men. Cassino had been Parker’s pet. 
Cassino started to say something, but 
Parker said sharply, “Wait! Don’t say 
anythin’ you’d be sorry for, Slim. After 
all, it’s my privilege to hire and fire men. 
You'll be paid up to the first of the 
month.” 

Cassino looked bleakly at Peter Parker, 
lips tight, eyes narrowed. He got slowly 
to his feet, leaning against the table, as he 
said huskily, “TI go and get my personal 
things, Parker.” 

“Go ahead,” said the big man. 

Cassino turned from the table, walked 
to the big door, flung it open and went 
out, not even looking back. It seemed that 
every man, except Parker, drew a deep 
breath. Parker said quietly: 

“We are not discussin’ my reason for 
that move, men.” 


HEY heard Cassino gallop away. A 

sound on the porch caused them 
to look toward the big door, but another 
sound brought them back, looking the 
other way. Just inside the big, open win- 
dow stood Buck Corbett, his thumbs 
hooked over the top of his gunbelt, his 
eyes watching every movement of the 
four men. He had stepped aside, out of 
line with the open window. 

After a few moments of scrutiny Buck 
said quietly; . 

“Parker, I got yore letter—and I’m 
here.” 

The three men looked at Parker, sur- 
prised that he should send for Buck Cor- 
bett, but the big man had a smile on his 
face. He said, “Come and sit down, 
Corbett.” ° 

“I talk better standin’ up, if yuh don’t 


“I don’t mind, Corbett. You aře not in 
any danger in my home. A few minutes 
ago I fired Slim Cassino.” 

“Yeah, I was outside the window and 
heard it. Why did yuh fire him, Parker?” 

“Maybe I like a winner, Corbett. I saw 
you whip Cassino.” 

“Small reason for firin’ a good man, 
Parker.” 

“Oh, you think he’s a good man, eh?” 

“A good man for you, Parker. I don’t 
believe he’s got as much conscience as a 
rattlesnake.” 

That remark was like a slap in Parker’s 


face, but he brushed it aside. He said, “I 
guess it was time to get rid of his kind.” 

“Why did you send for me?” asked 
Buck. 

“TPI tell yuh why!” snapped Parker. 
“I don’t like yuh, Buck. You’ve always 
been too free with yore tongue and fists. 
But I do know that you’re honest and yuh 
do know cattle. I’m offerin’ yuh a job as 
ramrod of the Cross L.” 

That statement was rather a jolt to the 
other men, except Sam McInnis. He 
breathed, “Good!” and Parker turned 
quickly. 

“Did you say somethin’, Sam?” he 
asked. Sam shook his head. 

Buck came forward a few steps, staring 
at Parker. The offer was hard to believe. 
He said; 

“What’s gone wrong with you, Parker? 
Losin’ yore mind?” 

“Yore salary will be a hundred a month, 
and found.” 

Buck thought swiftly. There was some 
motive behind this, but it was something 
that would have to be figured out later. 
He had heard Parker fire Cassino, and his 
method had been rather brutal—firing 
him in front of the other men, But that 
was like Parker, to do things that way. 


CHAPTER IV 
Cassino Takes A Hostage 


LL of the men were watching 
Buck curiously, but Buck’s 
gaze was centered on the 


that I wouldn’t take that job 
—they lose. Parker, I’ll move 
out there tomorrow. Tonight, 
at least, I sleep safely.” 

Buck had backed to the window. Now 
he swung a long leg outside, ducked his 
head, and was gone. Again the men drew 
a deep breath, as they all looked at Par- 
ker, who seemed wrapped in thought. He 
suddenly realized that the men were wait- 
ing. 

“We will not discuss my reasons for 
hiring him, men,” he said. “This meeting 
is adjourned.” 

The three men filed out and Peter 
Parker locked the big door. As he turned 
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from the door he saw June, a dim figure 
in the half-light at the top of the big stair- 
way. He walked to the table, looked up 
at her and said, “Well?” 

“T heard it all,” she said throatily. “It 
was like watching a scene in a theater. It 
didn’t ring true.” 

“Why did you listen?” he asked angrily. 

She came part way down the stairs, 
ignoring his question. 

“Why did you do this?” she asked. 

Parker laughed shortly. “My dear, I’m 
doin’ exactly what you suggested. If you 
can’t whip ’em, hire ’em.” 

“Dad,” she said slowly, “somewhere 
behind all this is a dirty motive. I don’t 
know where it is nor what it is, but it’s 
there.” 

‘Tm not fightin’ him, June. He’s as 
suspicious as you are. If I’m not mistaken, 
Buck Corbett can take care of himself.” 

“You told him you knew he is honest, 
Dad. You better be honest, too.” 

“This is a fine state of affairs!” he 
roared. “Daughter tellin’ her father to be 
honest. Go to bed! Nell’s bells! Haven’t 
I got enough to contend with, without a 
carpin’ female accusin’ me of bein’ dis- 
honest. Go to bed.” 

“You ran him out of the valley once, 
Dad,” she reminded him. 

“I did not!” He struck the table with a 
balled fist. “How many times have I 
denied that. As far as that’s concerned, 
you ran him out. Go to bed! I’m tired of 
talkin’.” 

He picked up his hat and walked out, 
going up to the Tomahawk. June didn’t 
go to bed. After what had happened, she 
didn’t feel like trying to sleep. There was 
a huge patio at the rear of the house, with 
high, adobe walls, roses and a small fish- 
pond, all of it covered by two enormous 
sycamores. 

June sat down on a bench against one 
of the trees. Mocking-birds called from 
the branches, where the moonlight filtered 
down to lace-like patches on the old tiles. 
Suddenly two men came into the patio, 
walking to a point very close to her. 

One of them said: “I came back as 
quick as I could. Ain’t we foolish to meet 
here?” 

“No. Parker went up to the Tomahawk, 
and the girl’s gone to her room. I heard 
him order her to go to bed. We’ve got to 
work fast. That crazy Corbett will go out 


there tomorrow and we’ve got to handle 
this fast. Maybe it’s our last chance, and 
we want to make it a good one. We can’t 
let Corbett ever git out there, and even 
if he does, he’ll—” 

“Hold it!” snapped the other man. 
“What the devil?” 

Then he walked almost into June, 
grabbed her with both hands. 

“So you was listenin’, eh?” he snarled. 
“Don’t scream. You open yore mouth and 
TIl cut yore throat!” 

The other man cursed bitterly, as the 
first man held June and kept a hand over 
her mouth. Both men were panting. 

She heard one of them say, “No, you 
fool! We’ll take care of her, until we pull 
out. Listen, you little fool!” He shook June 
roughly. “Behave yourself and you'll be 
safe enough, but if yuh try to yell or git 
away—” 

A won’t,” whispered June. “Don’t hurt 


“That’s better; come on, you!” 


ACK at the JMC, Old Bill was wait- 

ing up for Buck, and came out on 
the porch, as Buck came up from the 
stable. 

“I don’t mind tellin’ yuh,” he said 
flatly, “that I didn’t expect yuh to come 
back, Buck.” 

Buck laughed and they went into the 
house, where Buck sat down and rolled a 
cigarette, while Bill waited anxiously for 
Buck to tell him what happened. But 
Buck was in no hurry. He lighted the 
cigarette and grinned at his old partner. 

“Bill,” he said, “you are now lookin’ at 
the new ramrod of the Cross L.” 

“The what?” gasped Bill. “Ramrod for 
the— Buck, have you been a-drinkin’?” 

“Do I look drunk, Bill?” 

“You don’t look it, but yuh shore talk 
it. What happened?” 

Buck told him in detail of his meeting 
with Peter the Great, the offer of the job 
at the Cross L, and his acceptance. The old 
man listened, his jaw sagging a little. 
When Buck finished, he said: 

“Now it’s time for a man with brains to 
step in, Buck. This is a trap and you’ve 
done walked into it. They jist didn’t dare 
blow yuh full of holes at the house. 
Parker’s too smart for a thing like that. 
But you jist git out to that Cross L—you'll 
see what happens.” 
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“Tm no fool, Bill,” said Buck soberly. 
“There’s a trick behind this deal, and I’m 
goin’ to take a chance and find out what 
it is. We can’t fight Parker in the open. 
Maybe I can put the deadwood on him in 
some way, by playin’ the game with him.” 

“How?” asked Bill flatly. 

“Who knows? They say that a chain is 
only as strong as its weakest link, Bill. 
Maybe I can find the weak link. Parker 
has a pretty strong chain strung around 
Hellgate Valley, but there must be a rusty 
spot somewhere.” 

Huckleberry Bill shook his head help- 
lessly. “Parker’s no fool,” he argued. 
“You ain’t got a Chinaman’s chance. Let’s 
go to bed. Maybe in the mornin’ you'll 
wake up and show some common sense, 
which you shore ain’t got none of tonight.” 

Next morning Peter Parker was pretty 
well satisfied with himself, as he ate a big 
breakfast. Mrs. Morales, the Mexican 
woman housekeeper, was a good cook. She 
had been with Parker for many years. 
He did not ask about June, because she 
rarely had breakfast with her father, who 
had never gotten over the idea that a man 
should get up at daybreak. He was usual- 
ly at the Tomahawk ahead of the 
sSwampers.... 

Out at the JMC, Huckleberry Bill was 
still arguing with Buck, as they ate break- 
fast. He absolutely didn’t want Buck to 
go out to the Cross L. If Buck did, he was 
going along. 

“Don’t be silly,” grinned Buck. “You 
wasn’t hired.” 

“I can work segundo for yuh, Buck. 
You need help. They’ll gang up on yuh. 
Cassino has at least seven men out there, 
and they’d hate you for takin’ his job.” 

“Somebody’s got to work this spread, 
Bill—and don’t be so foolish. TIl handle 
this alone.” 

But Buck didn’t leave early. In fact, 
he waited until the middle of the after- 
noon. All he wanted to do was to get there 
just ahead of darkness. He argued that it 
would look as though he was anxious for 
the job, if he went out early. 

As soon as Buck left the ranch, Bill 
saddled his horse and headed for the 
Arrowhead ranch. He wanted to tell Rory 
McLeod of what Buck was going to do. 
There was no question in Bill’s mind that 
Parker was going to give Buck a bad deal, 
and he wanted to talk it over with some- 


body besides Buck, who, according to 
Bill, wasn’t showin’ the sense that God 
gave geese in Ireland. 

He found Rory unsaddling a tired horse 
at the corral. Rory said: 

“Where’s Buck?” 

“Let’s go set on the porch, Rory. The 
news I’ve got is nothin’ for a man to take 
standin’ up.” 

“The boy ain’t been killed—hurt, has 
he, Bill?” asked the old man anxiously. 
Bill shook his head. 

“He was alive the last I seen of him, 
Rory.” 


HEY went up and sat down on the 

porch. Mrs. McLeod came out and 
shook hands with Bill, who said, “You 
may as well stay and hear what I’ve got 
to say. Otherwise Rory would tell you 
and prob’ly get it all wrong.” 

“My goodness, Bill!” she exclaimed. 
“What on earth happened?” 

So Huckleberry Bill sat there and told 
them the story, beginning with the letter, 
and ending up with his arguments with 
Buck Corbett. 

oe said wearily, “And so he went, 
eh? 

“The devil couldn’t have stopped him, 
Rory.” 

“Aye, I know that. Stubborn lad. 
Thinkin’ he might help all of us. And why 
would he fire Cassino. That snake’s been 
with him for years. I believe he was to 
marry June.” 

“June wouldn’t look at him,” declared 
Mrs. McLeod warmly. “I know the heart 
of that girl. Believe it or not, she still loves 
Buck Corbett, and don’t ye believe other- 
wise.” x 

“She turned him down,” said Bill. 
“That’s why he left.” 

“Aye,” sighed Rory. “She did that.” 

“What’s to be done?” queried Bill. 
“What can be done?” 

Mrs. McLeod shaded her eyes, looking 
down across the open country south of the 
ranch. 

“That must be Tony Ortega,” she said. 
“It looks like his horse.” 

“He’s comin’ back early,” remarked 
Rory, after a glance at the approaching 
horseman. “Yuh see, Bill, I sent the three 
boys in three different directions this 
mornin’ early. I can’t believe I’ve lost that 
many head. I sent Tony far south, tellin’ 
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him to scout the hills around the Cross 

“What’s wrong with Tony?” asked Mrs. 
McLeod, getting to her feet. “The boy 
doesn’t drink, but look at him!” 

Both men got up quickly. Either Tony 
Ortega was drunk, or— 

“The man’s hurt!” 
“C’mon, Rory!” 

They went running down across the 
yard, but before they could reach the 
horse, Tony Ortega slid down over the 
horse’s left shoulder and went flat on the 
ground. 

The young cowboy had been shot twice, 
and, judging from the dried blood on him- 
self and saddle, he had ridden a long ways 
after being shot. The two men picked him 
up and carried him to the house, placing 
him on a bed. He was out, cold. 

Mrs. McLeod got water and towels, 
sponging the blood off him, while Rory 
swore a horrible vengeance on the man 
who did it. Tony regained a sort of con- 
sciousness for a moment or two. 

“Rustlers—Cross L—” he said, and 
passed out again. 

“Cross L, is it?” muttered Rory. 
“Parker, you devil! This is the last straw. 
Who's that?” 

It was Ike Devlin and Steve Cort, 
Rory’s other two riders. Bill told them 
what happened to Tony, while Rory talked 
to Mrs. McLeod. He came from the bed- 
room and said: 

“Were ridin’, men. Ike, you and Steve 
saddle fresh horses. Tie on rifles. We'll 


grunted Bill. 


send Doc Kenton from Silver Point. Va- 
moso pronto. 
Bill?” 

“Try to stop me,” replied the old man. 


Are you ridin’ with us, 


for giving fast help. Caution: Use only 
as directed. Get Bromo-Seltzer at your 


“If you’ve got an extra rifle, Rory—and a 
handful of shells.” 


T WAS past midafternoon, when Peter 

Parker again went back to his home. 

Mrs. Morales met him in the big room and 
said: “Were ees Mees June?” 

“June? I dunno—gone some place?” 

“She no come down. I wait br’akfast 
ver’ late. She no come, I call her.. No spik 
to me. I open door—nobody. Nobody, too, 
sleep een her beds.” 

“Wait a minute!” snapped Parker. 
“You mean to say that June didn’t sleep 
in her bed last night? That she’s—gone?” 

“Si, Senor; I can’ find her. She don’ 
leeve here las’ night, because nobody sleep 
on her beds.” 

“What on earth happened?” asked 
Parker. 

“Quien sabe, senor. These morning I 
fin’ this een the patio.” 

She held out an ornate, tortoise-shell 
comb, studded with semi-precious stones. 
The comb was a favorite of June’s. Parker 
stared at it, took it in his hand and looked 
closely at it. 

Mrs. Morales said, “She w’ar those comb 
mos’ all the time, senor. She w’ar eet las’ 
night, too.” 

“Yeah,” said Parker. “She wouldn’t go 
away, without saying—and not all night. 
She wouldn’t do that. Maybe she went 
out this morning. Made her own bed, eh?” 

“No, senor. I mak’ those bed. Nobody 
mak’ the bed jus’ like me. I know w’at I 
do. Sometheen ’appen to the senorita.” 

Parker turned and left the house, going 
straight to the sheriff’s office, where he 
found Dan Hogue and Smoky West. They 
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had been talking about the appointment 
of Buck Corbett as the new ramrod for the 
Cross L. Parker came in and rested both 
hands on the desk, as he talked to the 
sheriff. 

“June’s missin’,” he said huskily. “After 
our meetin’ last night, when I came back 
up to the Tomahawk, she was home. I 
told her to go to bed. She never slept in 
that bed last night, and we can’t find her. 
Mrs. Morales found her favorite comb in 
the patio this mornin’—where she lost it. 
She wore it last night.” 

The sheriff stared blankly at Parker. 
“You mean—somethin’ has happened to 
her, Parker?” 

“Don’t ask me anythin’—I don’t know. 
That dumb woman knew it hours ago, but 
didn’t tell me. We’ve got to find her, 
Dan.” 

“Sure, sure!” agreed the sheriff. “Sad- 
dle the horse, Smoky. But where can we 
look, Parker?” 

“Heaven only knows, I don’t,” replied 
Parker helplessly. “I'll get the boys at the 
Bar Seventy. You and Smoky go to the 
Eighty-Eight and get the boys, while I go 
to the Bar Seventy. We may need enough 
men to sweep the valley. We don’t know 
where to look; so we’ll look everywhere.” 

They had been gone about thirty 
minutes, when Rory McLeod, Old Huckle- 
berry Bill and the two men from the 
Arrowhead came into town, traveling fast. 
They jerked their horses up at the sheriff’s 
office, but the place was locked. 

Rory said, “Ike, you find Doc Kenton 
and send him out to the ranch—fast. Tell 
him what happened. I’ll find out where 
the sheriff is.” 

Rory soon found out enough to know 
that the sheriff, deputy and Peter Parker 
had ridden away a half-hour ago, but no 
one knew where they had gone. Rory 
said, “Here comes Ike. Did yuh find the 
doctor, Ike?” 3 

Ike nodded, “He’s on his way, boss.” 

“We're headin’ for the Cross L,” snarled 
Rory, “and I hope some of Parker’s coy- 
otes try to stop us.” 
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CHAPTER V 
Bullets Of Death 


~~ ORBETT was in no hurry to 
\ reach the Cross L. As he 
went slowly along the 
crooked road, already in sight 
of the high cliffs behind the 
Cross L, he tried to puzzle 
out the reasons for Parker to 
hire him. And why did he fire 
Cassino? There was a definite 
reason for all of it, but the solution had 
escaped him so far. 

The road twisted around a rocky out- 
cropping, where the brush grew close to 
the road. Suddenly Buck’s horse threw 
up its head, and the next moment plunged 
flat, pinning part of Buck’s left leg. 
The fall stunned Buck for the moment, 
but he heard the smashing report of a gun. 

Buck was on his left side, his right arm 
free. A man was running down the road 
toward him, a rifle in his hands. Buck 
drew a deep, choking breath, swung his 
gun hand around and shot point-blank at 
the running man, who had tried to stop 
and lift his rifle, but too late. He spun on 
one heel, almost completely around, and 
went flat on his face. 

Buck managed to draw his foot from 
under the dead horse, which had been shot 
through the head, probably saving Buck’s 
life. He limped a little, as he went over 
and turned the man on his back. He was 
Lou Miles, one of the Cross L men whom 
Buck had encountered on the road after 
his ride to Hellgate Pass. Buck turned 
him over and left him. 

“Another miss for Parker,” .he said 
aloud, but amended it with, “Or maybe 
Slim Cassino. Quien sabe?” 

Buck wasn’t greatly concerned over 
killing Miles. If he hadn’t, Miles would 
have killed him. Merely a case of survival 
of the fastest—or the luckiest. He couldn’t 
find Miles’ horse, so went on afoot. But 
Buck was sufficiently warned now. No 
more going bold. There would be more 
rifles at the Cross L, and men to handle 
them. No longer was he interested in be- 
coming the ramrod of the Cross L, but he 
was going to find out what was going on 
in Hellgate Valley. It would be dark in 
less than an hour—and maybe darkness 
would help him a lot. 
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Peter Parker rode in at the Bar 70, but 
found only Nick Ellers, the foreman there. 
He told Nick, who saddled quickly, asking 
no questions until he was in the saddle, 
when he asked: 

“What have yuh in mind, boss?” 

“Nick, I don’t know. Something draws 
me to the Cross L.” 

“Yuh mean—Buck Corbett?” 

“Who knows, Nick? Let’s go.” 

The sheriff and deputy found Sam Mc- 
Innis and two of his men at the 88, and 
they saddled quickly. McInnis was also 
curious as to just where the sheriff had in 
mind. 

He said, “Parker had the Cross L in 
mind, Sam. I don’t know why.” 

“Buck Corbett, maybe.” 

“He loves June Parker,” said Smoky. 
It was a long sentence for Smoky. 

Sam McInnis said, “In spite of yore 
strong arguments, Smoky, we’ll go there. 
Maybe we better swing over to the Bar 
Seventy, and see if Parker is still there.” 

But Parker and Nick Ellers had gone. 
The cook said, “I dunno where they was 
goin’, but they mentioned the Cross L.” 

“We've lost time,” complained the 
sheriff. “I thought surely they’d head for 
there.” 

Rory McLeod, Huckleberry Bill and the 

_two cowboys made no stops, which put 
them a little ahead of Parker and Ellers. 
But while the four men rode at a moderate 
pace, Parker and Ellers were not wasting 
time. Rory heard them coming, and the 
four rode off into a thicket, letting the two 
riders gallop past. It was almost dark, 
but they recognized Parker because of his 
big, long-legged horse, hands higher than 
any animal in the valley. 

“The devil’s on foot tonight,” declared 
Rory. “When Peter the Great rides at 
that speed, somethin’ is wrong.” 

They swung in behind them and rode 
quietly. From where they halted to let 
Parker and Ellers past, it was less than a 
half-mile to where Buck had shot 
Miles. ... 


T WAS getting quite dark, when Buck 

Corbett worked his way through the 
brush behind the Cross L ranchhouse. 
There was not a light in the house, and 
everything was ominously quiet. Taking 
advantage of every bit of cover Buck 
made his way to but a short distance from 


the ranch-house. So far as he knew there 
might be a dozen guns waiting for him, 
but that was a chance he had to take. 
Getting to his feet he raced for the house, 
zig-zagging his way, making himself a 
difficult target in that light. 

But nothing happened. The kitchen 
door was unlocked. Quietly he eased in- 
side and closed the door. It was very dark 
in there, as he investigated. Satisfied that 
no one was in there, he lighted a match, 
shielding it with his hands. On a big table 
in the main room was a jug of whisky, and 
twelve used glasses. The odor of tobacco 
smoke and stale whisky was pronounced. 
Men had been there but a short time 
before Buck’s arrival. 

Buck had been in the Cross L before 
Parker bought it, but he was not too 
familiar with the layout. At the rear of 
the house he found a locked door to what 
was apparently a store-room. He went 
back to the main room, where he had seen 
a steel bar beside the fireplace, and the 
breaking of the cheap padlock was no 
problem. 

Huddled on a pile of old blankets, roped, 
gagged and blindfolded was June Parker. 
Buck lighted a match and looked at her, 
in amazement. It was ridiculous to think 
of her being out here, and in this condi- 
tion. The match burned his fingers. There 
was an old stable lantern in there, with 
enough oil to afford some illumination, 
and in a few moments June was loose, the 
gag torn away. He looked down at her, 
holding the lantern to illuminate his own 
dirty face, and she recognized him. He 
heard her whisper, “Buck,” and he said, 
“Yeah, but if this ain’t a dream.” 

He left the lantern with her and went 
back to the front door. He could hear 
cattle bawling, and then he heard the 
sound of distant shots. 

“This,” he quietly told the world, “is 
going to be an awful good place for a 
woman not to be,” and went back to 
June.... 

Rory McLeod, Huckleberry Bill and the 
others had followed Parker and Ellers 
only a short distance, when shooting broke 
out ahead of them. They jerked up for a 
moment, and Rory said: 

“Somethin’ wrong ahead, lads! Shake 
’em up a bit!” 

They broke into a swift gallop, guns 
ready. The light was bad, as they pounded 
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down the rather narrow, brush-lined road. 
Guns flashed ahead, but the four men did 
not slacken their pace. A bullet nicked 
Old Bill’s hat, and he swore joyfully as he 
blazed back at the flash. The road seemed 
full of men and horses, and no one knew 
friend from foe. 

Only one man, it seemed, was going 
away at racing speed, as the four men 
swung out of their saddles. Cautiously 
Rory McLeod began lighting matches. 
Here was Lou Miles, where Buck had left 
him; Nick Ellers, groaning with a broken 
shoulder. Rory said: 

“Wonders will never cease, it seems. 
What next?” 

“Here’s two,” called Bill. “I don’t know 
em, and they’re cold enough to skate on.” 

“He-e-ey!” yelled Ike Devlin. “Take a 
look at this, will yuh?” 

Piled up beside the road was Peter the 
Great’s tall horse, and, pinned under the 
dead horse was Peter the Great, blood on 
his beard, his eyes glaring up at them. 
Rory laughed down at him and Parker 
cursed him back many generations. 

“You'll pay for this, McLeod,” swore 
Parker. “You bushed us, you dirty 
murderer!” 

“Ye don’t say?” replied the old Scot. 
“That’s wonderful. So we bushed ye, eh? 
And when it comes to payment, what 
about Tony Ortega, the boy ye shot to rib- 
bons this day, Parker.” 

Parker stared at McLeod. 
crazy, McLeod.” 

“Aye. And why not, after all your 
thievin’ and murderin’. You and yore 
gang murdered John Corbett and this day 
ye shot down as fine a boy as ever 
pounded leather. You’ve stolen almost 
every cow from the Arrowhead and the 
JMC, and ye speak of me payin’ a price 
to the likes of you, Pete Parker.” 


“You’re 


ARKER blinked, as more matches 
were lighted and the men worked, 
moving the horse, so that Parker could 
be pulled free. He gritted his teeth, but 
made no sound. One of the men caught a 
saddled horse that was standing nearby 
and led it up to them. 
Rory said, “Can ye ride, you old wolf?” 
“I think my leg’s busted,” replied 
Parker, “but TIl ride.” 
“Ye will,” promised Rory. “And when 
this shindig’s over, you'll hang to, the 


rafters of your own ranchhouse, Pete 
Parker.” 

“Im not afraid of your rope, McLeod, 
and I’m danged if I know what this is all 
about. My daughter is missin’, and all I 
want is to find her. If Buck Corbett took 
her out here—” 

“Ye mean—June is missin’?” asked 
Rory. 

“Since last night,” groaned Parker. 
“Were searchin’—” 

“Whoa!” exclaimed Bill. “Hold fast, 
old-timer!” 

Peter Parker slumped in his saddle, 
and would have fallen, except that 
Huckleberry Bill grabbed him in time. 
Swiftly the old man swapped horses, 
sliding in behind Parker’s saddle. 

“Somebody lead my horse,” he ordered, 
“Tve got to hold this big rannahan in his 
saddle.” 

“Good!” barked Rory. “We can’t. lose 
him now. But was he lyin’ about June?” 

“Prob’ly was,” replied Old Bill. “It’s a 
habit with him—lyin’.” 

A few minutes after they left, Dan 
Hogue, Smoky West and Sam McInnis ran 
into the battlefield. Except for the two 
dead horses in the narrow road they might 
have gone past without seeing the men 
on the ground. 

Their amazement knew no bounds. 
Here was. Nick Ellers, not dead, but badly 
hurt, Lou Miles, dead, Peter Parker’s 
horse, piled up in the brush beside the 
road. Further on were two strangers to 
Hellgate Valley, with one-way tickets to 
an undetermined destination. Smoky 
West swore quietly, as he looked at them. 

He said, “What are they doin’ here? 
The last I heard they was workin’ * for 
Zell Lorimer’s spread in Lost River.” 

“This is no time for wonderin’, Smoky,” 
said the sheriff. “Somethin’ has happened 
to Pete Parker. Let’s go!”.. 

June was on her feet, trying to work 
circulation back into her arms and legs, 
when Buck came back. In the weak light 
of the dirty lantern they looked at each 
other. 

Buck said, “June, what happened to 
you?” 

“I—I don’t know,” she replied painfully. 
“Two men caught me in the patio, after 
that meeting last night. They said they 
wouldn’t hurt me, if I didn’t make trouble. 
Buck, it was a nightmare. Nobody knew 
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where I was. Why did they do it, Buck?” 

“T don’t know—yet. Was one of the men 
Slim Cassino?” 

“I—I think so. They tried to disguise 
their voices, but I’m sure Cassino was one 
of them. Where am I?” 

“This is the Cross L, June, and—wait 

A running horse came into the yard of 
the ranchhouse, and a man came clatter- 
ing across the steps, banging against the 
door. Buck stepped into the main room, 
as the man flung the door open and 
barked, “Where’s everybody? Hang it, 
the deal went wrong! Get out here, you 
fools—they’re comin’! They got Mike and 
Eddie, and—where’s everybody?” 

He banged the door shut, as a bunch of 
riders swept into the place, and went run- 
ning toward them, yelling a warning. 
Buck ran over and barred the door, and 
went swiftly into the dark kitchen, where 
he managed to find the bar for that door. 
There was a babel of voices outside, as 
men ran for the doorway of the ranch- 
house, but found it barred. June was try- 
ing to find her way into the main room. 

“Keep down, June—there’ll be fightin’ 
pretty quick,” Buck said. “They’re back 
and I’ve barred the doors.” 

“What was that man saying?” she 
whispered. 

“Somethin’ about their deal goin’ wrong 
—and somebody comin’.” 

Men tried to crash the front door, but 
Buck smashed a bullet through about 
waist-high, and a man yelled painfully. 
However, they quit trying to crash it open, 
and proceeded to splinter the door with 
bullets. 


” 


UCK forced June to lie down on the 

Æ floor to-escape the flying lead, and 
moved over close to a window. Men were 
all around the house, cursing, arguing. 
One man said: 

“Buck Corbett’s in there, and we’ve got 
to get him!” 

Buck shoved the muzzle of his forty-five 
through the glass and shot at the sound of 
the voice. A man yelled sharply, and 
another voice said, “I told yuh he was,” 
and proceeded to knock out all the glass 
from that window. Splinters flew from the 
opposite wall, and a picture crashed, the 
wire broken. 

“Buck, are you all right?” called June 
anxiously. 


“All right,” he replied. “Keep down and 
craw! over here.” 

Bullets were coming from several di- 
rections, but rather high, when June 
reached Buck near the window. A man 
got in close and fired through another 
window, but quit with a choking cry when 
Buck snapped a shot at the flash of his 
gun. 

“Why are they doing all this?” whis- 
pered June. “I don’t understand what 
it is all about. My father owns this ranch.” 

Buck heard the bullet smack into the 
wall close to his knee, but he didn’t realize 
for the moment that June had been hurt. 
He spoke to her, but she didn’t reply. His 
searching hand found her hair, and it was 
sticky with blood. 

Buck’s heart sank into his boots. He 
grasped her in both hands and worked his 
way into the little kitchen, away from 
those smashed window. Taking a long 
chance he lighted a match, shielding it 
closely, and looked at her. The bullet had 
furrowed her scalp just above her right 
ear, and the concussion had knocked her 
out. Thankful that it was no worse, Buck 
heaved a sigh of relief. And along with 
that deep breath he got a whiff of wood 
smoke. 

Things were very quiet outside now. 
Buck slid to his knees, all senses alerted. 
He could hear it now—a crackling sound, 
and a swirl of wood smoke came through 
the broken windows. The ranchhouse had 
been fired. Dry as any tinder, it was like 
setting fire to a box of matches. Buck 
knew that it would only be a matter of 
minutes, until the whole house would be 
an inferno. 

They would be covering every exit with 
rifles. The room was fast filling with chok- 
ing smoke, and he could see the light from 
the flames, already licking above the 
broken windows. It gave him a little il- 
lumination, as the flame flickered along 
the worn floor of the dirty kitchen. 

June was unconscious, oblivious to what 
was in store for her. Buck had made his 
decision. He would take June in his arms 
and kick open that kitchen door. If this 
was the end of all things, a bullet is more 
merciful than flames. He would go down 
fighting, and there always was a chance of 
a miracle. 

The flames brightened the kitchen, and 
Buck, as he got ready for his dash, saw a 
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metal ring on the floor, almost under the 
table. A cellar! A possible avenue to life! 


CHAPTER VI 
Rustlers’ Secret 


UICKLY he flung the table 
aside, and yanked up the 
small trap-door. A musty 
smell greeted his nostrils. It 
i=] was only about five feet deep. 
A hastily lighted mateh dis- 
closed an outside door, which 
likely hadn’t been used for 
years. Cobwebs hung three 
feet long from the ceiling. Swiftly he 
tested the old door with a jab of his shoul- 
der. It was unfastened. Dirt sifted in on 
him, but he sprang back and crawled into 
the kitchen. Men were shooting, yelling, 
cursing outside. Buck smiled grimly. Let 
em shoot and curse. He had found a way 
out, and none of them would watch that 
cellar doorway. 

He slid into the hole and gently drew 
June down with him. The kitchen was 
well lighted now, and smoke whirled in, 
backed by searing flames, as he dropped 
the trap-door. There seemed to be an 
awful lot of shooting going on, and he 
could hear the thud of running hoofs. 

He shoved that door up and open with 
a shoulder. Smoke whirled around him, 
as he staggered up the short incline, carry- 
ing June with one arm, his gun swinging 
in his right hand. He could hardly see in 
the swirling smoke, which choked him, 
filled his eyes with tears. He ran a few 
steps and went sprawling. 

A heavy body crashed into him, driving 
his face into the dirt, and he heard men 
yelling. 

He tried to get up, but hands forced 
him down again. Men were yelling some- 
thing about finding the girl. Buck tried to 
get his face out of the dirt and tell them 


what happened to her, but they wouldn’t. 


let him. 

There was another voice, a very familiar 
one, which said: 

“Let him up, or I'll salivate yuh all! I 
tell yuh, he didn’t steal her, you fools!” 

They let Buck sit up and he gasped, 
“Bill! Where are yuh, Bill?” 

Men were all around him, plain in the 
light from the blazing ranchhouse. Buck 


had his eyes full of smoke and dirt and 
his vision was rather blurred. More men 
were coming, and one of them was Peter 
the Great. He didn’t look great now. He 
was dirty and torn, his beard matted with 
blood, limping, panting. A man yelled; 
“We got Cassino!” 
“Glad—yuh—got—him,” panted Buck. 
“He’s—bad.” 
“What do yuh mean?” rasped Peter the 
Great. “Explain this, if you can, you dog!” 
“Parker, you’ve been a blind fool,” 
panted Buck. “Cassino has been usin’ the 
Cross L as a rustler’s hangout. He’s been 
stealin’ from everybody, and mostly from 
you, Parker, staekin’ ’em on this ranch, 
and sendin’ ’em through the pass you 


trusted him to watch. He abducted June . 


last night, because she heard him and 
somebody else talkin’. She knew too 
much. I found her here, after Lou Miles 
failed to dry-gulch me on the road.” 

“I think you lie,’ declared Parker 
hoarsely. “I think—” 

More men shoved their way into the 
group, and they were bringing Slim Cas- 
sino, dirty, bloody, cursing all of them. 
A man said; 

“Parker, we got Zell Lorimer. He’s out 
there in the yard, and his gang are mostly 
there.” 

“Tt’s Zell Lorimer, Parker,” assured the 
sheriff. “I knew him.” 

“Were havin’ quite a party,” said 
Buck. “Go ahead and talk, Cassino; may- 
be they’ll give you a short rope.” 

“You may as well talk, Slim,” said 
Parker tensely. 

“Talk about what?” 
bitterly. 

“About all these dead men, the burned 
ranchhouse—you,” said Buck. “We know 
you’ve been dealin’ with Zell Lorimer, 
Slim. You can’t deny that. I saw you at 
Hellgate Pass, yuh remember. You and 
Burke Travers controlled this end of the 
valley, and yuh stole everybody blind. 
What a set-up! You pulled the wool over 
Parker’s eyes, and almost wrecked the 
valley. You had this deal all set, when 
Parker fired yuh. I mean, when Parker 
played that he fired yuh. I knew it was a 
lie, but I wanted to find out why. You had 
to keep me from comin’ here, until you 
got them cows out through the Pass. Well, 
my friend, I came, anyway.” 

“If yuh don’t know it,” added Bill, 


asked Cassino 
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“Burke Travers is down by the corral, 
shot full of holes. K 

“All right,” snarled Cassino. 
and prove it. I’m not talkin’!” 
“T can prove some of it.” 


“Go ahead 


HE men jerked around. June was 

there, pale in the light of the flames, 
but standing alone. Peter the Great 
grasped her by the arm, but he was more 
unsteady than she. 

“Slim, I recognized you last night,” she 
said. “I knew you were no good, but I 
didn’t think you’d harm m 

Cassino laughed harshly. 
too much, my dear.” 

“That, alone, convicts him,” declared 
the sheriff. “All right, men, get busy. 
One of yuh head for town and get Doc 
Kenton. Have them bring enough wagons 
to take everybody back. Make it fast, will 
yuh, boys. What a mess!” 

Rory McLeod and Peter Parker looked 
at each other in the light of the flames, 
looked a long time, before Parker slowly 
held out his hand. 

“Rory,” he said slowly, “we’ve been en- 
emies a long time; I hope we'll be friends 
a lot longer. I’ve been a blind old fool.” 

“Ye have, Pete,” agreed Rory soberly. 
“Maybe I’ve been one, too. Shake.” 

“Do I get in on this family reunion?” 
asked Huckleberry Bill. “I’ve hated yuh 
as much as he has, Pete.” 

“You are included, Bill,” replied Peter 
the Great. “TI make it up to the JMC and 
the Arrowhead—even if it breaks me.” 

June came close to Buck and they 
smiled at each other. They didn’t need to 
say anything. Rory, Peter the Great and 
Old Bill were watching them. 

“I didn’t realize until tonight that I’m 
gettin’ old,” Peter the Great said. “Can’t 
do the things I used to do—except to cuss 
and glare at folks. I need a young man to 


“You knew 


take over the Parker interests, and I’ve 
one in mind. Buck Corbett, this time it’s 
on the square. Will you take over all the 
Parker interests and run ’em?” 

“T dunno—mebbe,” replied Buck quiet- 
ly. “Right now, I’m only interested in the 
biggest part of the Parker interests.” 

“Yeah, I know what yuh mean, Buck. 
But I want yuh to know that I had nothin’ 
to do with runnin’ you out of the valley. 
It must have been Cassino. I can see it 
now.” 

“See what?” asked Buck, puzzled. 

“T sent him away,” said June firmly. 
“Buck, you can’t understand. I—I got a 
note. It said that if Buck Corbett wasn’t 
out of the valley within a week, he would 
be shot. I showed it to Dad, and he 


“T said they’d kill the young fool, as 
sure as fate.” 

“I didn’t want you hurt, Buck; so I—” 

“You told me yuh didn’t love me,” he 
said flatly. 

“There’s been an awful lot of lyin’ done 
in this valley,” said Old Bill soberly. 

The sheriff and Smoky West walked 
away and went down past the nearly- 
burned ranchhouse. Men had gone to get 
the doctor and wagons, the battle was 
over. Dan Hogue, the sheriff, leaned 
against the corral fence and drew a deep 
breath. 

“Smoky,” he said, “you ain’t said a word 
for an hour. Summin’ up this whole deal, 
countin’ the casualties, listenin’ to the 
accusations and confessions—what do yuh 
think of it all? 

Smoky rolled a cigarette carefully, 
shaping it nicely in the half-light. Then he 
lighted it and inhaled deeply, The others 
were coming down past the burning ruins. 
Smoky looked at the sheriff and said, 
“Huh.” 

That covered everything! 
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CHAPTER I 
Treasure Horde 


HE TWO old saddle-busters hit the 

town of Pinola, which is not too far 

over the Arizona border from Mexi- 
co, with alkali-coated tongues and four 
hundred dollars in a money belt. They 
had won it in a poker game with some 
trusting vaqueros in Mexico, who had dis- 
covered too late that the cards had certain 
scratches on their backs. This resulted in 
the two pards leaving Mexico rather 
more precipitately than they had planned. 

“Danged cheapskates!” “Sonora” Jones 
muttered. “If yuh can’t afford tuh lose, 
yuh hadn’t ought to play poker, I allus 
says.” 

“Comanche” Williams shook his head 
sadly. “I think them fellers had an idee 
you wasn’t plumb honest, Sonora. Why’d 
you hafta go and ring in that marked 
deck, anyway?” 

“Cause weda lost without it, yuh 
danged idjit!” Sonora said pettishly. 


Two old desert rats follow the trail of Conquistador 


pelf—and come up with treasure they never expected! 


“Them fellers had their own system of 
cheatin’. They’da taken yore underwear 
if Tda let ’em.” 

“They’da had to cut it offa me, then,” 
Comanche reported. “Every time I lost a 
button I put a copper rivet in. She’s 
sinched up so tight now it’ll take a black- 
smith to get me outa them.” 

“Just like yuh, yuh danged old Injun,” 
Sonora snorted. “Don’t yuh know it ain’t 
ettyket to sleep in yore underwear?” 

“Me valet forgot to pack me pajamas. 
And anyways, let Etty Ket sleep in what 
he likes and I’ll sleep in what I likes.” 

“Yuh’re just plum ignerrant!” 

At the outskirts of Pinola, Sonora Jones 
irew rein. The more levelheaded of the 
two, if any such comparison could be ap- 
plied to their helter-skelter mental proc- 
esses, he usually did the planning. 


“Lissen,” he said. “We got four hun- 
dred simoleons—which ain’t much, but 
maybe it'll help the kid some.” 

The “kid” was a girl, eighteen-year-old 
Pearl Lyman, now orphaned and living 
alone on her Double L ranch, whom the 
two old hellions had adopted since the 
death of her parents, whose friends they 
had been. 

“It'll mebbe buy some breeder stock, 
or dig a well or pay for an irrigation 
ditch,’ Sonora said. “So we ain’t gonna 
spend a dollar of this on nose paint an’ 
gettin’ tossed in the clink an’ fined every- 
thing we got. You hear me?” 

“I hear yuh,’ Comanche said gloomily. 
“Though we could take that four hun- 
nerd and run it up to—” 

“We left that deck back in Mexico. An’ 
the gamblers in this town knows more 


Comanche arrived like a toboggan, 
with both feet landing in the 
marshal’s face 
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tricks than we do. Now you hang on to 
this money belt. TIl buy some grub to 
pack out to the ranch, an’ we'll go as soon 
as the horses has rested.” 

They separated then, Sonora riding on 
to the general store, while Comanche, who 
had no interest in supplies, checked his 
horse outside the Old Oaken Bucket 
Saloon and stared at the doors. 

Dusk had fallen on Pinola, softening 
the harsh outlines of its one unlovely 
street. But Comanche was blind to the 
beauty of the evening. His prominent nose 
sniffed the odors of spirituous liquors 
which wafted gently from the premises of 
the Old Oaken Bucket and his Adam’s ap- 
ple bobbed thirstily. 

He glanced stealthily up the road. So- 
nora had already disappeared in the shad- 
ows. Comanche slid out of saddle, dropped 
his reins and hobbled with haste into the 
saloon. 

“Beer,” he said to the bar swabber, lay- 
ing a two-bit piece on the mahogany. 

“Rotgut Sam,” the bartender gave him a 
single glance of alarm, drew the beer and 
set it foaming before him. 

“Ain’t you afraid you'll overdo it, Co- 
manche?” he sneered. 

“You shet up,’ Comanche retorted 
weakly. He clutched his beer and re- 
treated to a table where he sat down and 
poen to sip it, determined to make it 
ast. 


MAN sat near him, a lean man whose 
darkness was a sallow swarthiness 
rather than a healthy sun-weathering. 
This individual had hunted eyes that were 
never still. But he managed an ingratiat- 
ing smile as he jerked a thumb at Co- 
manche’s beer. 
“How about something a little more 
warming than that swill?” he suggested. 
Comanche gulped. “Pardner,” he said, 
“Td like mighty well to drink with yuh, 
but it’s only fair to warn yuh I can’t buy 
my turn.” 
“Broke?” ; 
“Course not!” Comanche bristled. “I 
got plenty. But I’m savin’ it for seriouser 
things.” 


“Oh!” The dark man blinked and 
licked his lips nervously. “In that case, 
Til buy anyway.” 

“We-e-ll, in that case,” beamed Co- 
manche. “You’re a gent, suh.” 


A bottle and a half later they were fas 
friends. McNary was the dark man’s 
name and he was a man with a burden. 

“I’m carryin’ around a secret,” he con 
fided to Comanche. 

_ Fascinated, the old rooster hitched hi 
chair closer. 

“Ive got the only map in the world t 
th’ lost mine of Don Cabeza de Vaca,” Mc 
Nary whispered. 

“Cabez—” 

“Came in with Cortez, or De Soto, for 
get which,” McNary said. “Man, don’ 
you remember? Them old Spanish don 
in fifty pounds of plate armour, ridin 
Arabian horses, hitting out through these 
deserts in search of the seven lost cities 
of Cibola? The cities of solid gold?” 

A thrill ran along Comanche’s whisky- 
warmed veins. He had a sudden visio 
of fabulous cities, with golden spires blaz 
ing in the Arizona sun, of dusky maidens 
in gold-encrusted robes, with jewels 
sparkling in their black hair. He blinkeé 
dazzled eyes. 

“You got a map to that mine?” he asked 
huskily. 

“Sure! Everybody thought de Vaer 
failed. Maybe he never did find any gola 
en cities. Likely they was just a story 
made up by the Apaches to keep the 
Spaniards riding on out of their territory. 
But he found a mine sure enough, with 
nuggets big as a man’s fist! 

“Look here.” McNary gave another 
cautious look around, and suddenly pro- 
duced an incredibly old, dirty, foldee 
parchment. It was yellow and staine: 
and shiny with years of handling. But the 
quaint Spanish script of another day was 
still legible upon it, and the date in fading 
letters, “1527.” 

Excitement bugged Comanche’s eye 
balls. “Why you showin’ me this?” he 
demanded. 

“Because you look like an honest old 
desert rat,” McNary said frankly. “An? 
because I got to trust somebody.” 

“What you mean?” 

“T mean I got the map, but I can’t go.’ 
He struck himself lightly on the ches 
and gave a hollow cough. “I’m sick. I’: 
never live through a trek in that blazir 
desert. Only chance I got to cash in o 
this map is to sell it.” 

“How much is a map like that worth?’ 

“Five thousand, easy.” 
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“Five thousand! Look, podner, there’s 
a sartain element o’ risk, you might say. 
How do I know there’s a mine there? Give 
yuh four hundred.” 

Half an hour and six drinks later, Co- 
manche passed over the money belt with 
their four hundred dollars in it and in re- 
turn received the ancient, priceless map of 
‘Don Cabeza de Vaca, which stated in 
faded, but still flowery and legible terms, 
the way through the deserts to his lost 
gold mine. 

“Its the best deal you ever made in 
your life,” McNary said warmly. “You're 
a rich man now, Comanche.” 

“Me and my pard—Oh, my gosh!” Co- 
manche groaned. “I forgot all about So- 
nora. He’ll skin me alive. I gotta—” 


T THIS exact juncture, the doors 

slapped open violently and Sonora 

Jones stalked into the Old Oaken Bucket, 
feathers ruffled like a fighting rooster. 

“There yuh are, yuh danged old pelado!” 
he screeched. “Lappin’ up the firewater 
after what I told yuh, and me waitin’ on 
yuh up to the store with—” 

“Sonora, wait!” Comanche struggled 
through the tables to his partner’s side and 
gripped his skinny arm. “Quit your cater- 
wauling, you blasted catamount! I just 
made us the best doggoned deal in the 
world. We’re rich, son, rich!” 

“Yeh? I suppose you sold a part in- 
terest in that hot air you’re spoutin’ to a 
balloon manufacturer!” 

“Will yuh lissen?” Comanche groaned. 

The door operied again, catching Sonora 
in the middle of the back. 

“Im coming in,” said a girl’s voice, “if 
you're not coming.out!” 

“Pearl!” they both cried. 

The girl came through the entrance. She 
was a pretty little thing, with short, brown 
hair and hazel eyes. She was dressed, like 
everyone else in that country, in a much- 
washed plaid cotton shirt and blue denims, 
neither of which could completely dis- 
guise a very interesting figure. 

“What’s the palaver about?” she de- 
manded. “Hello, Comanche, you old sin- 
‘ner! What have you been up to?” 

“Pearl, honey, you’re a sight for sore 
eyes!” He hugged her enthusiastically. 
“Say, is that dude with you, as per usual?” 

“Right behind you,” growled a man’s 
voice. 


A huge young man, well over six feet, 
dressed in whipcord jacket and breeches 
and laced boots, towered over him. He 
was an Eastern mining engineer named 
Perry Cullman, and had been smitten 
with the tender passion at first sight of 
Pearl Lyman. 

“Perry and you, gal, come on over 
here,” Comanche ordered, dragging them 
all to an empty table. No one worried 
about Pearl having no business in a 
saloon. They thought of her more as a 
boy than a girl anyway, and were apt to 
forget the niceties of Western custom. 

Talking volubly, Comanche took out 
his map and spread it flat on the table. 
Four heads came together as they bent 
over it. 

“Golly!” Pearl breathed. “A gold mine! 
Is it real, Comanche?” 


“Is it real? Guaranteed!” Comanche 
bragged. 
Suspicion gripped Sonora. ‘“What’d 


you give for this here map?’ 

“Why the feller asked five thousand 
simoleons,” Comanche said, grinning. 
“But I outsmarted him. I only give—” He 
gulped in sudden remembrance. 

“You only give what?” 

“All we had,” Comanche said weakly. 
“Four hundred.” 

Sonora’s color ran through the reds and 
mounted into purple. The veins in his 
forehead swelled to alarming proportions. 
“Y-you give away—” 

“Wait, Sonora,” the girl pleaded, tug- 
ging at his arm. “Maybe it’s the real Mc- 
Coy! It sure looks good. So old and 
Spanishy and everything. Perry, what do 
you think?” 

The engineer was studying the map, 
nose wrinkled as though he were smelling 
something bad. He picked the sheet up 
and held it against the light, shook his 
head. 

“What’s the matter?” Comanche and 
Sonora said together. 

Cullman laid the map down and sighed. 
“Better kiss your money good-by, boys.” 
His finger rested on the date in the an- 
cient Spanish script. “See this? It says 
fifteen twenty-seven, doesn’t it?” They 
all nodded. “Well, if the paper were made 
after that date the map couldn’t be gen- 
uine, could it?” 

He held it up to the light and they all 
saw the watermark plainly—‘“1882.” 
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“I feel sick,” Comanche said feebly, as 
Cullman put the map down. 

He got up and staggered to the door. 
The others followed him, Sonora with 
mayhem in his stiff-legged stride. Outside, 
a scuffling sound in the alley at one side 
attracted Sonora’s desert-keen ears. 

“No—no!” came a gasping whisper. 
“Two-Spot—don’t!” 

Then a harsh growl that lifted the hair 
on the listeners’ heads. 

“Gimme—yuh double-crossing skunk!” 

“I didn’t take it—I swear it!” the other 
voice screamed. “Help! Help!” 

A vivid lance of flame stabbed the dark- 
ness, lighting up the hunched, terror- 
stricken figure of McNary, backing away 
from a huge shape that advanced upon 
him. The spear of flame seemed to reach 
out and lick at McNary from the other 
man’s hand, and as it touched, the swarthy 
man was flung back and crumpled upon 


Comanche whirled and grabbed Sonora 
and Pearl with shaking hands. 


“Run!” he whispered. “D-don’t ask 
questions, j-just run!” 
CHAPTER II 
Double-crosser’s Pay 
WO-SPOT BARBOUR was an 


outlaw without any handi- 
caps of honor or conscience 
except where he himself was 
concerned. If he wanted to 
double-cross an associate, 
& that was business. If some- 

k one double-crossed him, how- 
ever, that was a killing mat- 


ter. 

Thus Two-Spot considered his shooting 
his two partners in the holdup of the 
Union Pacific express good business. In- 
stead of splitting forty-thousand dollars 
three ways, he had it all to himself. 

Having disposed of the two grizzled old 
outlaws who were with him, and who, 
strangely enough, bore a superficial re- 
semblance to Sonora and Comanche, Two- 
Spot thoughtfully buried them on the 
desert. He wanted no unnecessary evi- 
dence lying about. Moreover, he had a 
strong feeling that Abe Chambers, Depu- 
ty U.S. Marshal, was somewhere behind 
him. 


This impression was substantiated 
when, from a high mesa the next day, he 
saw a black dot crawling across the desert 
ae his trail. Two-Spot cursed in sudden 
ear. 

“Danged bloodhound!” he muttered. 
“Didn’t know he was so close!” 

There was danger now. For Abe Cham- 
bers was no man to underestimate. The 
first thing was to get rid of his heavy 
burden of gold-bearing bank notes. He 
knew of a little cave in this rugged, brok- 
en country and he headed for it to cache 
his bloodstained loot. That done, he 
covered his tracks and lighted away from 
there fast. 

But the delays had cost him dearly. He 
gave Abe Chambers a good run until his 
canteen went dry, and then he was caught. 
The marshal, a rugged, stocky man as 
tough as a desert horned toad, gnawed 
his mustache and watched the subdued, 
sun-blackened outlaw gulp down the few 
swallows of tepid water he was allowed. 

“Talk, Barbour,” he said. “Tell me 
where the gold notes is and mebbe it'll 
be a mite easier for you.” 

“Yuh can’t prove a thing,” Barbour 
croaked. 

“T know you did that job.” 

“Knowin’ it ain’t provin’ it.” 

“Barbour, we’ve got enough on you to 
send you to Yuma for ten years, anyway. 
Want to go on that basis?” 

The outlaw stood pat. Why confess to 
anything else? If they sent him up for 
other crimes he might get some time off 
for good behavior, and when he got out 
there would be forty-thousand dollars 
waiting for him. He shut‘his bear-trap 
jaw and went to Yuma without talking. 

As the years dragged by, Two-Spot be- 
gan to be troubled by a fear that he might 
forget the location of his buried cache. 
Prison did things to a man. How to make 
sure of his treasure? 

He got an idea. There was a forger in 
the prison, a gifted man with a pen. They 
smuggled in a piece of parchment, which 
the forger cunningly aged and antiqued. 
Then on this parchment he drew, at Two. 
Spot’s direction, a map to his hiding place: 
Only, he embellished it with Spanish 
flourishes and marked it as the lost mine 
of the old Spanish explorer, Don Cabeza 
de Vaca. 

For more years, Barbour carried this 
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map next to his skin until it was shiny 
with age and the rubbing of his oily hide. 
Despite his best care and secrecy, how- 
ever, one man did find out about the 
map—another convict, named McNary. 
And when McNary left Yuma, the map 
went with him. 

Barbour’s rage was murderous when 
he discovered the theft. And at once he 
carried out the prison break he had been 
planning tentatively ever since he had en- 
tered the prison. Leaving two dead guards 
behind him, and filled with hate and mur- 
der, he roared southward on McNary’s 
trail. Two other escaped convicts were 
with him. 

He caught up with the thief in the Old 
Oaken Bucket, and having determined to 
his own satisfaction that McNary no 
longer had the map, snuffed him out as a 
lesson to double-crossers. 

He evaded the mob which poured from 
the saloon, mixed with others on the 
street, and by dint of listening and asking 
a discreet quéstion or two learned that 
McNary, shortly before his death, had 
been talking with an old desert rat named 
Comanche Williams, whose headquarters, 
when in Pinola, was the Double L Ranch. 

It was all the tip Two-Spot needed. Ten 
minutes later, he was aboard his cayuse 
and headed out on the road which led to 
Pearl Lyman’s ranch. 


OMEWHAT out of breath, the two 
desert rats and their friends reached 
the Double L without letting any grass 
grow under their hoofs. Sonora tended 
to the horses while Pearl made coffee and 
Cullman lit the lamps. When they were 
gathered together again in the living 
room, with coffee cups balanced on their 
knees, Sonora took a fresh grip on his 
patience and asked the question he had 
been holding in for an hour. 
“Now, you dad-blasted old spendthrift, 
talk up! What’s all this about?” 
Comanche’s cup rattled on the saucer 
as he lowered it from his bristly jaw, hav- 
ing drained the scalding liquid at a single 


gulp. 

“Spendthrift, hey?” he cackled tri- 
umphantly. “Well, did you see a man 
kilt over this here map tonight? Still 
think it’s a fake?” 

. “How do we know he was kilt over the 
map?” Sonora demanded. 


“Stop it, Sonora,” Pearl begged. “Let 
Comanche tell his story.” 

“That there is a genuwine old Spanish 
map,” Comanche shrilled. 

“But the watermark—” 

“I don’t give a’ hoot about the water- 
mark. The date on the map has gotta be 
right. And I’m headin’ out to find that 
lost mine. Sonora, you coming along?” 

“Im going too,” Pearl said hastily, be- 
fore Sonora could answer. 

“Comanche, you’re being stubborn,” 
Perry Cullman said. “That map can’t be 
genuine.” 

“Then why was McNary killed?” Co- 
manche demanded. 

No one could answer that. And their 
collective doubts began to waver before 
Comanche’s assuredness. 

“It'll be like old times again, huntin’ 
gold treasure,” Comanche said dreamily. 
“Mind the time we made that strike in the 
Sierra Madres and took out forty pounds 
of dust in a month?” 

“That’s ancient hist’ry,” Sonora said 
crossly. 

“We wuz countin’ our wealth and 
dreamin’ of the ranch we would have,” 
Comanche said dreamily. “The biggest 
ranch in Arizona, with plenty of wells and 
grass higher’n the cow critters’ bellies 
and enough cowpokes to work them so’s 
all we had to do was sit on the porch in 
our Sunday clothes takin’ it easy.” 

“Jest as we was at the pinochle of suc- 
cess, the bubble busted,” Sonora threw in. 
“It was busted, to be exact, by a war 
party of Apaches that came hellin’ up the 
canyon plumb bent on collectin’ our 
scalps.” > 

Comanche fingered a ragged scar over 
one ear. “They come that close to col- 
lectin’ mine,” he said, “not to mention 
scarin’ me outa ten years of growth. Me 
an’ Sonora burned powder like a regi- 
ment of artillery and then lit a shuck for 
the hills afoot, leavin’ our horses and gold 
and everything behind us. Somehow, we 
lost the redskins. Next morning, we 
snuk back, hopin’ mebbe they hadn’t got 
our horses. Glory be, they hadn’t! But 
the gold was gone, the which I thought 
plumb pecooliar, sence I never knowed 
an Apache was interested in filthy ma- 
zuma.” 

Comanche was lost in thought a mo- 
ment. Then he said, “I was moonin’ over 
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our loss when Sonora calls me. ‘Co- 
manche,’ he says, ‘how many Injuns would 
you say was in that raidin’ party last 
night?’ 

“ ‘Oh’, I sez, ‘ten or twelve.’ 

“Don’t you think,’ Sonora sez, ‘that 
many Injuns oughta have left some 
tracks?’ 

“T takes a look at the ground and my 
hair rises right up offa my head. There 
ain’t a horse track on the ground! And 
in spite of all the shootin’ that went on, 
there ain’t an exploded cattridge, except 
the forty-fives from our pistols. 

“ ‘Ghosts!’ I sez. ‘Injun ghosts, warnin’ 
us offa their medicine ground! Partner, 
let’s slope!’ ” 

“Sonora agrees, for the fust time in his 
life, and we pull our freight pronto. We 
want no truk with Injun ghosts.” 

“Gosh!” said Perry Cullman. 
they really ghosts, Comanche?” 

“You’re doggone right they were! And 
there’s only one thing bothering me,” the 
old desert rat said musingly. “If they 
were ghosts, how’d they lug off all that 
gold? And how’d they give me this?” He 
touched the scar over his ear. 

“Jeepers!” Pearl exclaimed. “You're 
making me creepy! If these old mines 
are haunted, let’s not go annoying the 


“Were 


ghosts. I don’t want any ghosts mad at 
me. Perry—Say, what’s the matter with 
you?” 


The engineer’s eyes were protruding. 
“The door,” he whispered. 

Like two parts of a well-oiled mecha- 
nism, Sonora and Comanche whirled, 
gnarled old hands slapping leather. Too 
late. The door smashed in under the 
thrust of a heavy foot. 

“Don’t move!” snarled a voice. 

In the opening, six-gun leveled, was 
framed the dark-browed, glowering figure 
of Two-Spot Barbour. 


O ONE moved, except that Sonora 
and Comanche moved their hands, 
carefully and stiffly, away from their guns. 
Two-Spot slithered forward like a dust- 
covered grizzly, his bearded face and red- 
rimmed eyes furthering the likeness. An 
extended left hand plucked the guns from 
the partners’ holsters, while the right kept 
them carefully covered. 
Barbour tossed the pistols contemptu- 
ously into a far corner. A single glance 


assured him he had nothing to fear in the 
way of weapons from Pearl and the young 
mining engineer. He straightened up near 
the doorway, his scowling, ferocious glare 
menacing them all. 

“There’s a leetle matter of a map be- 
tween us,” he stated. “An old Spanish 
map. I want it! Which one of you sin- 
pocked old buzzard-baits is knowed as 
Comanche?” 

“T am,” Comanche growled. 

“Then yuh’re the old cuss was talkin’ 
to a jigger named McNary in the saloon 
tonight!” 

“McNary? 
that name.” 

“Tf there’s one thing I hates,” Barbour 
announced coldly, “it’s a liar. A man 
who'd lie would jest as lief steal, and I 
ain’t got no use for a thief. ‘Specially a 
map thief. Reckon TI} salivate you.” 

“Hold on!” Comanche gulped. “I’m too 
young to die. Cain’t we talk this over?” 

“I want that map!” Two-Spot grated. 
“I reckon you’ve got it cached on yore 
ornery old hide. Shuck that shirt!” 

Comanche cast appealing eyes at his 
comrades, but they were helpless. Two- 
Spot’s finger twitched on the trigger. Slow- 
ly, Comanche fumbled the buttons, mak- 
ing it last as long as he dared, and at 
length peeled off his shirt. 

“Toss it here,” Barbour ordered. He 
caught the flung garment and examined 
it carefully, making sure no map was hid- 
den or sewn in its folds. 

“Yore boots next,” he ordered. 

Painfully Comanche lifted one foot af- 
ter the other, hauled off his rundown foot- 
gear and tossed it across to the outlaw. 
Barbour examined each boot in turn, and 
with muttered curses flung them into the 
corner where the partner’s six-guns were 
lying. 

“Yore pants next,” he ordered. 

“Hey,” Comanche protested, blushing, 
“ain’t you forgettin’ there’s a lady pres- 
ent?” 

“The lady kin turn her back!” Barbour 
roared. “Git out’n them levis pronto 
afore I shoots them offa yore skinny 
shanks!” 

Despairingly, Comanche cast the look of 
a doomed man at Pearl. The girl, her 
face gone pale, turned her back and Perry 
Cullman put his arms around her. Co- 
manche slipped off his dusty levis and 


Don’t rec’llect nobody by 
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stood up in his long underwear, grotesque 
as a heron. The copper rivets fastening 
the underwear winked in the lamplight. 

Barbour investigated the levis and with 
a muffled roar flung them after the boots. 

“All right, yuh plucked rooster,” he 
growled, “this is your last chance. Off 
with that form-fittin’ nightgown yuh’re 
wearin’!” 

Comanche’s grizzled hair stood on end. 
“That’s goin’ too blamed far! Yuh kin 
shoot me, but I’ll be double-danged if I’m 
takin’ off the last thing between me and 
my modesty with a gal in the house. Go 
ahead an’ shoot!” 

“I will,” Barbour said, raising his gun. 

“Besides,” Comanche shrilled, “I cain’t 
get it off! It’s riveted on!” 

Barbour slipped a long sheath knife 
from his belt with his left hand. 

“TIl cut it off yore carcass,” he said. 

The cornered oldster stood his ground, 
eyes hunted. His pal Sonora gathered 
himself for a lunge at the big outlaw. Then 
he stiffened and his head came up. 

“Hoofbeats!” he said. 

Barbour became motionless. Every ear 
in the room strained to listen. A faint 
rataplan of hoofs swept quickly nearer. 
Barbour glided backwards to the door and 
moved it open. The hoofbeats were louder. 
A faint hail came in on the night air. 

“Abe Chambers!” Barbour said venom- 
ously. He whirled to menace the room 
with his Colt. “I’m comin’ back,” he 
snarled. 

Then he darted into the night and was 
instantly swallowed up by the darkness. 


CHAPTER III 
A U.S. Marshal Brings Trouble 


SIGH of relief burst from the 
girl as she started to free her- 
self of Cullman’s arms and 
turn, to be checked by a wail 
from Comanche. 

“Wait!” he yelped, and 
dived for his pants. He had 
them on and was struggling 
into his boots when the hoof- 

beats swept up to the front of the ranch- 

house. 

Sonora shoved the door wide open with 
his foot. “Come in fast and duck outa the 
lights, stranger!” he called. “There’s an 


outlaw out in that bresh . . . Pearl, honey, 
pull down them blinds!” 

A grizzled, stocky man with a moustache 
ducked into the room and blinked in the 
light. His left hand swept back a lapel 
to reveal a silver badge. 

“Abe Chambers, Deputy U.S. Marshal,” 
he announced. His gaze lighted on Sonora 
and Comanche, now struggling with his 
shirt. ‘“Who’re you two?” 

“Sonora and Comanche?” Pearl gig- 
gled. “TIl vouch for them, Mr. Marshal.” 

“They look uncommon like Barbour’s 
two hellions that helped him hold up the 
Union Pacific express six years ago,” the 
officer growled. “PI take yore word 
ma’am that you know the two, but if I find 
out they been leadin’ double lives PH skin 
them fer the tallow.” 

“Yuh’re talkin’ to law-abidin’ citizens,” 
Comanche protested. “An’ we demand 
protection from the law. That Two-Spot 
Barbour was jest here, threatenin’ us!” 

“Like this?” the marshal asked softly. 
His gun had magically appeared and Co- 
manche, bewildered, was all but sniffing 
the end of it. “I say you’re Texas Sam 
and Holy Joe, Barbour’s side-kicks who 
held up the Union Pacific and beefed the 
messenger six years ago. We never could 
pin that job on Barbour, but now that 
I got you two I'll surer than sin sweat a 
confession outa you. Get your hands up, 
you sin-blasted old flea hotel!” 


Comanche’s arms shot skyward again. 
“Yuh’re makin’ a confounded mistake!” 
he squawked indignantly. “This is hoomil- | 
iating, an honest citizen bein’ treated | 
like a danged criminal! I’ll write to the! 
President about this!” 

“They only let you write one letter a 
month in jail!” Chambers snarled. “Now 
talk up! Where’d Barbour go? Fast!” 
The gun muzzle jabbed at Comanche’s 
nose, 

To one side, Sonora, bristling like a 
mountain cat, was sliding closer to the 
officer. For the moment Chambers did 
not seem to notice him, but suddenly he. 
whirled, and Sonora nearly fell over a: 
chair getting back out of reach. 

But it was as he turned back to Co- 
manche that catastrophe befell Chambers. 
Comanche had only one boot on, the oth- 
er lying on a chair alongside him. As the | 
officer’s attention turned from him, the: 
old cowpoke snatched up the boot. And, 
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as Chambers turned, he was just in time 
to meet it coming down upon the top of 
his head. 

In a trice the officer was disarmed, his 
wrists yanked behind him and tied. The 
two old reprobates straightened up with 
triumphant sighs. But Perry Cullman, 
a product of law-abiding folkways, was 
aghast. 

“Look, boys,” he said nervously, “you 
‘ean’t do this. This man is an officer of 
the law!” 

“Ugh!” growled Comanche. “Whar I 
come from we eats marshals and spits 
deputy sheriffs!” 

“Rest yoreself,’” Sonora added. “We 
don’t keer if he’s General Custer hisself. 
The Constitooshun says a man’s got a 
right to resist false charges an’ false ar- 
rest!” 

Promptly the two partners fell into ar- 
gument as to what should be done with 
Chambers, who now lay flat on the floor, 
blinking the dizziness out of his head. 

“Leave him tied up here an’ we'll light 
out fer the desert,” Comanche suggested. 
“We kin fix the knots so’s he’ll wriggle 
loose afore he starves to death, an’ mean- 
while we'll have a big enough start so’s 
he cain’t overhaul us.” 

“Shore, but we can’t start now,” Sonora 
objected. “Not with Barbour out there 
some’ers in the dark, waitin’ to take a shot 
at anybody that steps out’n the house. 
We'll have to wait to daylight, at least. 
’Sides, this here marshal is a heap of 
protection fer us. Barbour won’t dast 
come back lookin’ for us as long as he’s 
here.” 

“Ain’t it wonderful what a reputation 
will do?” Comanche sighed. He stared 
down at the marshal with admiration. 
“You’d think a man with a reputation 
like that would have a harder head, 
wouldn’t yuh?” 

Chambers glared up at him. “You'll 
find out how hard I kin be, you old hel- 
lion,” he said in a voice smothered with 
rage. “Just wait’ll I get loose of these 
ties!” 

“We'll be in Mexico by then,” Comanche 
said loftily. “Livin’ on our hacienda like 
a gol-blamed king. An’ it won’t be offa 
stolen gold either, yuh blamed blood- 
hound! We got a mine, an’ our gold didn’t 
come out’n no bloomin’ express car, dad 
blast it.” 


EARL had a distressed look on her 

tomboyish face, as she said, “Speak- 
ing of mines, I’m beginning to get scared 
of this whole thing. We've got an out- 
law mad at us and now we’ve got the law 
down on us. And we haven’t done a 
thing. Maybe we better—” 

“Maybe we better not!” Comanche said 
hurriedly. “We can’t help it if these jug- 
heads get queer ideas. This is a legiti- 
mate proposition and we ain’t done no 
wrong.” 

“All right, all right,” Sonora said testily. 
“Let’s quit bickering. We gotta wait till 
daylight and we gotta keep the marshal 
tied up on account of his hasty temper. 
While we’re waitin’, let’s study that map 
a bit, Comanche. You musta had a good 
hiding place for it the way Barbour 
couldn’t locate it even after shuckin’ you 
plumb down to yore underwear.” 


“Shore,” Comanche said expansively. 
“I got a—ulp!” 

“What’re you gobblin’ about like a tur- 
key?” 


“I—ah—I jest realized,” Comanche said 
lamely, “that I ain’t got the slightest idee 
where that map is my ownself!” His face 
was a sickly green. “I musta left it on the 
table back there at the Old Oaken Buck- 
et!” 

“Why you feeble-minded, dim-witted, 
locoed old bullbat!”” Sonora roared. “We 
been chased, held up, got the law down 
on us—you go an’ lose the map!” His 
skinny hands worked conyulsively. “I 
oughta squeeze that stringy neck of yourn 
until yore eyes pop out like grapes! I 
oughta—” 

“Hold it, Sonora.” Pearl’s voice held 
suppressed laughter. “Don’t kill hinm yet.” 
She inserted a hand deep into the bosom 
of her shirt. There was a stiff crackle 
as the map came forth. “I saw Comanche 
rush out leaving the map on the table, 
so I thought it would be a good idea if I 
took it along!” 


* * * * * 


Two-Spot Barbour was more than a 
little puzzled by the failure of Deputy 
Marshal Chambers to emerge from the 
Double L ranchhouse. To his suspicious | 
mind that could mean only one thing— 
that the marshal and the two old desert | 
rats had joined forces. { 
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He pulled out then, turning his horse 
eastward in the darkness. He was cer- 
tain now that Comanche and Sonora had 
the map. Not that he needed it to locate 
his hidden cache, for despite his fears, the 
years in prison had not dimmed his mem- 
ory of the desert trails. He could find the 
cave again without trouble. His attempt 
to get the map back had been merely to 
stop anyone else from finding the cave. 

But now that events had gotten away 
from him, there was only one thing to do: 
Get there first and clean out the cache be- 
fore Comanche and Sonora could do it. 
There was only one catch to this. Barbour 
did not want his two jail-break compan- 
ions, who had come with him this far, to 
find out about that hidden gold. The prob- 
lem, therefore, was to keep them fooled, 
somehow. ; 

Several miles from the ranch he turned 
down a dark and steep-walled canyon. 
Where a mere slit of a side canyon loomed 
as a darker shadow and a willow tree 
hung its curtain over the canyon floor, 
advertising the presence of moisture, 
Barbour stopped. His lips pursed and he 
gave the plaintive call of the whippoorwill. 
There was a response upcanyon and he 
turned his horse into the side entrance, 
squeezing through the narrow crevice. 

Only a few yards up its curving, twisted 
floor he saw the glow of a small fire. He 
dismounted and strode up to the fire. The 
two men sitting there stared up at him 
with unwinking eyes. The big outlaw 
flung himself down on the ground with a 
grunt. 

“What’s the deal, Two-Spot?” one of 
the outlaws demanded. “How long we 
gonna hole up in this canyon?” 

“Keep yore shirt on,” the leader 
growled. “I been scouting the town to 
see what’s what. Don’t want to rush into 
trouble, do you?” He had started talking 
without the slightest idea of what he was 
going to tell them, but ideas came to him 
as he talked. ‘“There’s a marshal on our 
trail—Abe Chambers.” 

“Chambers!” The other man cursed 
explosively. ‘“He’s wuss’n a bloodhound, 
that devil! Never gives up.” 

“I see you know him,” Barbour said, 
grinning sourly. “Then you know that 
we got to get rid of him before we plan 
anything else. I happen tuh know where 
this marshal is going tomorrow morning, 


fust thing. I reckon if we can get an 
early start, we can get there before him 
an’ be waitin’ when he arrives. We ought 
to be able to give him a right warm sur- 
prise reception. 

“There won’t be no peace of mind for 
us until Chambers is dead. He might 
have a couple of men with him,” he added 
thoughtfully, thinking of Comanche and 
Sonora. “We'll fix it so’s to take care of 
all of them. Let’s get some sleep, amigos, 
cause we got some hard riding pronto 
in the ayem.” 


OMANCHE and Sonora did not want 
Pearl and her shadow, the engineer, 
tagging them on their desert trek. 

“Me ’n Comanche is half Injun any- 
way,” Sonora explained it, “and we kin 
slither to beat all. But what with loadin’ 
ourselves down with wimmen an’ tender- 
feet, we'll leave enough tracks fer an 
army!” 

“Besides,” Comanche put in hastily, 
“somebuddy ought to stay here an’ keep 
an eye on the marshal.” : 

“He’s old enough to look after him- 
self,” Pearl said grimly. “Don’t think you 
two old buzzards are sneaking out without 
me and Perry.” 

“Dang it, gal,” Comanche protested. 
“Yuh’re plumb liable to rooin th’ hull en- 
terprise with that subbornness. What if we 
run into that malo hombre, Two-Spot 
Barbour?” 

“T can shoot as straight as you,” Pear] 
snapped, “and you know it!” 

She could also track as well as he, read 
sign and generally take care of herself in 
the desert, and Comanche knew it too, so 
he subsided, grumbling. = 

The procession set forth with the very 
first streaks of light in the east, leaving 
behind them a bound deputy marshal 
still slightly livid with rage. 

“TIl get you two old catamounts if I 
hafta trail yuh clear to the Argentine!” 
he vowed. 

“We ain’t goin’ that way,” Comanche 
said helpfully. “So long, Marshal. You 
oughta be out of them ties afore you get 
real thirsty. I made the knots purty 
loose.” 

What Comanche did not know was that 
much night work on the knots had loos- 
ened them considerably already. An 
hour later after they had gone, Chambers 
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got one hand free. Fifteen minutes more 
saw the ropes off and the marshal stretch- 
ing his cramped muscles, a free man. He 
found his gun where Pearl had put it in 
the table drawer, and out in the corral he 
found his own horse, with the saddle 
draped conveniently over the corral fence. 

Hardly two hours behind the gold- 
seekers, the grim and implacable mar- 
shal rode forth upon their trail. 

Sonora and Comanche were having 
their own troubles. The map showed Dry 
River clearly enough and the badlands 
east of it, with Skull Canyon as their main 
landmark. There was some complicated 
ducking in and out of the slashed arroyos 
and rocky gulches here, with distances 
marked in leagues, over which they cursed 
with feeling. Then a landmark, a stunted 
piñon growing out of the rimrock and 
leaning down over the canyon. 

“And how do we know it’s still there?” 
grumbled Sonora. “After more’n three 
Qunnerd years?” 

Perry Cullman snorted. “Three hun- 
dred years! You can take my word for it 
that map isn’t ten years old!” 

“Then what are you comin’ along fer, 
yuh danged dude?” Comanche snarled at 
him. 

“Quit fighting, boys,’ Pearl ordered. 

“Yeah, quit fighting,” Sonora seconded 
it, folding the map so he could get his 
nose closer to it. “Yuh take a sight from 
the pinon through two rock chimneys 
into a saddle, an’ go straight southeast to 
a spring at th’ base of the canyon wall. 
Thutty paces north o’ the spring is some 
natural rock steps. Yuh go up them to a 
screen of bushes, shove ’em aside an’ 
youre on a ledge that takes you right to 
the cave.” 

“Easy as strollin’ down the street.” Co- 
manche boasted. 

“There’s chests of gold and jools, dia- 
mond tiaras an’—” 

“What’s a tiara?” 

“It’s a kind of snake, like a sidewinder, 
yuh ignerammus.” 

“A diamond snake? You mean like a 
diamond back rattler? What the heck 
are we gonna do with a diamond back 
rattler? You kin have it fer yore share, 
Sonora.” 

“For Pete’s sake,” the girl said, “let’s not 
start arguing over dividing something we 
haven’t got!” 


CHAPTER IV 
Treasure Cave 


PREAD out in a straggling 
group, they slogged on. The 
dust rose in puffs from their 
horses’ hoofs and hung in the 
air without breeze to blow it 
away. The sun wheeled slow- 
ly above them in the brassy 
Arizona sky. 

_ “Not to seem alarmin’ or 
nothing,” Sonora muttered to Comanche, 
“but did yuh happen to notice that leetle 
dust cloud in the rear?” 

“I did,” Comanche said. 

“Chambers?” 

“T reckon.” 

“Thought you pulled them knots tight?” 

“Didn’t want tuh strangle the man, did 
I?” Comanche said uneasily. 

Sonora grunted. His eyes ranged the 
horizon. A semi-circle of rugged, barren 
ridges rimmed the east and Sonora’s eyes 
clung to the high rim which, seeming 
close in that desert air, was still miles 
away. Comanche’s eyes followed his gaze. 
A little wink of light sparkled there and 
was gone—just such a wink as might come 
if the sun struck a metal adornment on a 
man’s chaps, or a bright buckle on his 
saddle. 

“More comp’ny,” Comanche said tight- 
ly. “Who do yuh think that might be? 
Barbour?” 

“Don’t reckon it’s Sandy Claus an’ his 
reindeer.” 

“Looks like we’re plumb surrounded. 
Now what?” 

“We'll Injun ’em. We camp at Dry River 
tonight. Tomorrow when we start, we 
split up Injun fashion. Give ’em four— 
no, three; can’t trust that Cullman by his- 
self on the desert—three sets of tracks to 
follow instid of one. That oughta give ’em 
a little trouble unravelin’ things.” 

“Wonder how Barbour knowed about 
this here map?” 

“He knowed the feller that sold it to 

yuh,” Sonora said. 

Must be the real stuff if he kled Mc- 
Nary for it.” 

“If it ain’t, I’m shore gonna take it outa 
yore hide!” 

Near sunset, they rode down to the 
parched shores of Dry River. They spread 
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their gathering in the warm sand at the 
river’s edge. It was a dry camp and a cold 
one, with no fire. 

In the morning they made breakfast on 
some corn bread, cold meat cakes and a 
swallow of tepid water from their can- 
teens. Then Sonora explained the plan to 
split their forces. 

“We'll go three ways from here, cirele 
around an’ meet at Skull Canyon. Pearl, 
you sure you kin find it?” 

She gave him a glance of contempt. 

“All right,” Sonora said hastily. “Perry, 
you stick with her. Let’s go.” 

It was late afternoon and the sun was 
burning down the western horizon when 
Comanche pulled in to Skull Canyon. He 
stood in his stirrups and looked all around, 
blinking his eyes as though to clear them 
of the gritty alkali dust which covered his 
face and powdered him thickly. 

Sonora stepped from behind a rock. 
“Git down, ye old catawampus!” he 
croaked indignantly. “What are you posin’ 
for—Hiawatha lookin’ for the last buf- 
falo?” 

“Nigh killed your horse gettin’ here 
ahead of me, didn’t yuh?” Comanche 
sputtered, sliding out of the saddle. 

“Quit braggin’. Here comes Pearl and 
the tenderfoot.” 

They clattered up together, and it was 
a tribute to the girl’s good looks that she 
could still look pretty despite the punish- 
ing heat and the thick layer of gray dust 
which clung to a perspiring skin and 
turned into a fair sort of clay pack. Perry 
Cullman, a big man, suffered most from 
the heat. His shirt was a mess and his 
cheerful disposition had taken a terrible 
beating. - 

“How much further is this imaginary 
cave?” he demanded. “I’m warning you 
that I can’t hold out much longer.” 

“Jest a ways, now,” Comanche evaded. 
“Light down an’ we'll rest fer an hour.” 

An hour’s rest in the shade, a few swal- 
lows of water—then they cinched up again 
and climbed aboard their hulls for the last 
leg of the jaunt. 

The sun slid under the edge of the world 
as they were threading the intricate mazes 
of Skull Canyon and its tributaries. The 
shadows grew swiftly in this shut-in world 
and became tinted with the blue of dusk. 
Sonora stopped, peering ahead and up- 


“What’s he looking for?” Cullman de- 
manded peevishly. 

“Im lookin’ for that piñon you said 
wouldn’t last three hunnered years!” Son- 
ora snapped. “What’s that?” 

A gnarled and wind twisted pinion 
clung to the face of the cliff over head. 
Sonora leveled a long, straight arm. 
Southeast, the pifion was framed between 
two rugged rock chimneys which loomed 
like the battlements of an ancient castle 
against the lighter sky. 

“Jest like the map said,” Comanche 
whispered, awed. 

The dusk grew thicker about them and 
the landmarks began to blend and dis- 
appear into the curtain of night. And then 
clear and sweet, the odor of green things ` 
growing came to them, and with it the 
tinkle and splash of running water. 


HE four treasure hunters made their 

way upcanyon quietly. The extrava- 
gant hush of the canyon laid a disquieting 
hand upon their spirits. “What a spooky 
place,” Pearl whispered. 

“The gooseflesh is playin’ tag up an’ 
down my spine,” Comanche gulped. 

“Lissen,” Sonora said, “let’s git organ- 
ized. Pearl, you an’ the tenderfoot stay 
here, whilst me an’ Comanche go ahead 
an’ scout the lay of the land. Then we'll 
come back for you if everything is jake.” 

“All right,” breathed Pearl. Then, 
“What are we whispering about? There 
probably isn’t a soul around for a hundred 
miles.” 

“Less’n you count ghosts as souls,” 
Comanche said. “Ain’t this the lost mine 
of Don Cabeza de Vaca? And ain’t his 
soul supposed to hang around the ‘place?” 
~ “Oh, stop it,” Cullman snapped peevish- 
ly. “There aren’t any ghosts and there 
probably isn’t any mine either.” 

“Lissen to ignerance talkin’,” Comanche 
sniffed. “Come on, Sonora, let the septiks 
wait.” 

They left the horses with the others 
and slipped forward on foot. Some com- 
pulsion made them slink forward as 
though fierce, unknown dangers awaited 
them in the dark. 

“This’s creepier ’n a haunted house, 
Sonora,” Comanche breathed. “My hair is 
standin’ up so straight that my hat’s two 
feet up in the air. Can’t we wait ’till mor- 
nin’?” 
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“You lummox, with Chambers mebbe 
clost behind us an’ Barbour the dickens 
knows where? We got to get in there 
pronto an’ see what’s what an’ get out!” 

“All right,” Comanche sighed, “but I 
shore wish I’d been a better boy an’ said 
my prayers regular. This is makin’ an old 
man of me.” 

Following his sharp old nose, Sonora led 
to the spring and groped along the wall 
until he found rough stone steps. Then he 
started up. 

“Hey, wait fer me!” Comanche gasped 
in panic as he saw his partner suddenly 
appear to rise into the air. “It’s darker’n 
a stack of black cats!” 

“Come on yuh danged idjit, and don’t 
make so much noise!” 

Bats flew squeaking about them, and a 
desert owl quavered its lonely cry in the 
distance. Then a coyote loosed his unholy 
racket of yelps and barks and the goose- 
flesh left not a spot of smooth skin on 
Comanche’s hide. As they parted the 
bushes on the ledge, the moon shoved its 
bright rim over the canyon wall and a 
silvery glow bathed the gorge. 

Looking up from below, Two-Spot Bar- 
bour thought he saw the bushes move, 
but no sign of life appeared on the wall. 

Rounding the shoulder, Sonora stopped 
so suddenly that Comanche bumped into 
him. 

“What’s the matter?” Comanche 
queried. 

“There she is. The cave!’” 

“Golly!” Comanche regarded the dark 
interior with misgivings. “Well, go ahead. 
You kin have the honor of enterin’ first.” 

“Im a-goin’ to, yuh lily-livered pole- 
cat!” Boldly, Sonora stepped toward the 
entrance. 

He struck a match and looked around. 
“Heckuva mine if yuh ask me,” he said. 
“Looks like a plain old cave. An’ some- 
body’s been usin’ it, too. See that gatherin’ 
over there?” 

Comanche crossed the rock-walled room 
and by the light of another sputtering 
match examined the gear. 

“Hey,” he said cautiously. “There’s 
some kind o’ sign scratched here on the 
wall. Hold the fort, Sonora, whilst I take 
a look.” 

He drew a bowie knife from his boot 
and began to dig at the base of the wall. 
The knife grated on small stones, but the 


soil was sandy and yielded readily. Down 
six inches the point of the blade caught 
in something. Comanche scraped away the 
loose dirt and hauled forth a bulging par- 
cel. It was a cowboy’s yellow slicker, tied 
up in a tight roll. He cut the string and 
exposed two well-stuffed leather pouches. 

“Found any Spanish doubloons?” So- 
nora demanded impatiently. 

Comanche scratched his head. “These 
here Spaniards were plumb up to date,” 
he muttered. “Danged if they didn’t mine 
good old U. S. foldin’ money!” 

“Huh? Yuh’re batty! Let’s see that.” 

Sonora crossed over, and by matchlight 
they stared, bewildered, at the tightly 
Tappen stacks of gold-backed American 

ills. s 

“That old Cabeza was one smart ghost,” 
Comanche said. “Went an’ converted all 
his assets into bills. Danged if that ain’t 
a break fer us. This stuff is lighter to pack 
out than pieces-of-eight an’ jools!” 

“Stow it,” Sonora snapped. “Can’t yuh 
see there’s somethin’ wrong about this?” 

“It’s mighty dark,” Comanche muttered, 
“but I’m beginnin’ to see.” 

Sonora went back to the entrance. “We 
gotta get outa here,” he muttered. 


HEY started carefully out on the 
ledge again. Suddenly guns roared 
down in the canyon. Instinctively they 
ducked, belatedly realized that the shoot- 
ing was not directed at them. Clear and 
shrill, Pearl’s voice floated up the gorge. 

“Hold it, Sonora! We’re coming!” 

“The idjits!” Sonora groaned. “Runnin’ 
smack into trouble!” 

He slid down the last few steps on the 
seat of his pants and landed with both feet 
in the spring. Comanche, sliding after 
him, heard him grunt and saw a dark 
shape rise up into the moonlight, with 
gleaming pistol barrel. 

“Stand still!” snapped a well-remem- 
bered voice. “This is the Law!” 

Sonora stood still. But Abe Chambers 
never had a chance to tell what he was 
doing next. For Comanche arrived like 
a toboggan, with both feet landing in the 
marshal’s face. 

Chambers saw all the stars and planets 
in the solar system and a few that didn’t 
belong. When the fireworks stopped, he 
found himself being dragged into the 
brush by the two partners, while Coman- 
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che hissed urgently into his ear. 

“Quit wrigglin’ like that, yuh varmint! 
Don’t yuh know that them outlaws are 
round here somewheres?” 

A shot crashed out in the trees. “That’s 
Pearl,” Comanche said. “She’s stalkin’ 
them.” 

“We better stalk ’em from the rear,” 
Sonora answered. 

“Hey!” said Chambers. “Give me back 
my gun, if you expect me to do any help- 
in’ in this war.” 

“We hadda find out if you was friend 
or foe,” Comanche said, giving the mar- 
shal back his weapon. 

“For Pete’s sake, let’s not shoot each 
other! Can you whistle like a whippoor- 
a Chambers asked. 

“All right, let that be your signal.” 

They crawled away in the dark. Corhan- 
che slid rapidly through the brush in the 
direction of the last shot. A crackling 
sounded up ahead. And in the filtering 
moonlight he saw a dark shape. He lined 
up his gun, then misgivings smote him. 
Friend or foe? He whistled like a whip- 
poorwill. 

“Who is it?” said a harsh voice. 

“It’s me,” Comanche said, and squeezed 
the trigger. 

There was a yelp of alarm and a man 
went floundering off through the brush. 
From the noise and speed of his departure, 
Comanche was sure he had missed. 

“Got to git new glasses,” he muttered 
in disgust. 

A new thrashing to his right galvanized 
him and he stalked that, noiseless as an 
Indian. A dark shadow crouched behind 
a log and Comanclie could dimly see the 
slight reflections from a rifle barrel. He 
leaped, landed on the figure’s back, Colt 
raised for a chopping blow downward. 
The softness of the figure warned him in 
time. “Pearl!” he gasped, rolling off. “I 
danged near scalped yuh, honey!” 

“Sh-sh,” Pearl warned. “I saw that big 
lunk Barbour and I think he’s headed this 
way.” 

“Let's get outa here,” Sonora urged. 
“This dampness gives me the rheumatiz. 
Where’s the tenderfoot?” 

“He’s stalkin’ Barbour from the other 
side.” 

“This is worse mixed up than a can of 
earthworms,” Comanche groaned. “That 


marshal is out there too, honey, and we’re 
liable to shoot each other in this business.” 
‘Tm not leavin’ till I shoot somebody,” 


Pearl said grimly. “And I hope it’s Bar- 
bour?!” 
CHAPTER V 
Whippoorwill Call 
an OMANCHE’S voice took on a 
X pleading tone as he peered 
through darkness at Pearl. 


“Lissen!” Comanche said. 
“We got the mazuma. Now 


A oe Sy “The mine? You’ve got the 
7A gold—and the diamond ti- 

aras?” 

“No. It was in U. S. bills. 


n 


go 

“Bills? What would the Spaniards—” 

“Can’t explain now. We gotta get out 
to the horses an’ call the others in. We 
got an identify signal—the whippoorwill 
call. Come on, honey!” 

He pulled her up and started her down 
canyon. Meanwhile, the mad stalking in 
this moonlit labyrinth went on. A flurry 
of shots bloomed in the brush. 

Comanche urged her on. Out in the 
open, he stopped to send back the whip- 
poorwill call and then they ran for the 
horses. Once there, Comanche tied the 
pouches on behind his saddle and tight- 
ened all the cinches, ready to leave. 

“Here comes somebody,” he announced. 
“Its Sonora. I’d know that hound dog 
lope o’ his anywhere.” 

“Got th’ gal—good!” Sonora panted. 

“Where’s th’ tenderfoot?” 

“He’s out there and he doesn’t know 
about the whippoorwill signal,” Pear] said. 
“Tf he doesn’t show up, I’m going back 
for him.” 

“Wait—somebuddy’s comin’. It’s Cham- 
bers.” 

“And more visitors are comin’ right be- 
hind us!” the marshal gasped. 

Instinctively, Comanche and Sonora 
spread out. With the marshal, they stood 
spraddle-legged, waiting. Out of the moon- 
light loomed the bearlike figure of Two- 
Spot Barbour. Flanking him were the two 


But we 


-outlaws who had broken jail with him. 


“Lookit all the whippoorwills,” Sonora 
said. 
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“That was our signal, too,” Barbour 
said, grinning wolfishly. 

“You’re under arrest, Two-Spot,” 
Chambers snapped. “For jail-breakin’ and 
the murder of two prison guards!” 

Barbour chuckled. “It’ll be three in a 
minute,” he rumbled, “countin’ you an an- 
other. I dunno what to count these two 
ol’ prairie dogs as.” 

“The man’s insultin’,” Comanche said. 
“Ain’t been brought up right.” 

“Prob’bly never had th’ tender guidance 
of a mother,” Sonora said. 

“Shore. His mother was a wolf.” 

“Like them Romulus an’ Remus fellers 
I read about?” 

“They was gents. This Two-Spot is only 
a deuce—wild.” 

“That’s enough!” Barbour snarled. “I 
was up in the cave. Hand it over!” 

“Hand what over?” Comanche asked. 

Chambers knitted bushy brows at them. 
“You found money?” he asked. 

“Spanish treasure,’ Comanche said 
stoutly. He pointed at Barbour. “I don’t 
like his attitude. I think he’s a crook.” 

“Tve got my own idees about that 
‘Spanish treasure,’” Chambers said tight- 
ly. “An’ I don’t want anyone to forget I’m 
the Law. Let’s see it, Comanche.” 

“Never mind!” Barbour snapped. “PI 
take it!” His red-rimmed eyes lifted, saw 
the leather pouches tied behind Coman- 
che’s saddle. Satisfaction bloated his bru- 
tal features. Having located the money, 
he was ready to move. His body tensed, 
seemed to coil for action. 

“Oh-oh,” Comanche warned, “he’s git- 
tin’ too big fer his britches!” 


ARBOUR’S hand shot downward. He 

tugged at his gun, lifted it high and 

was leveling off when Comanche’s first 

shot slapped into him and spun him half- 

way around. His gun blasted a yard-long 

streak of flame that screeched harmlessly 
over Comanche’s head. 

But the vitality of the man was enor- 
mous. He swung himself back, clenching 
his teeth against the shock of the big .44 
slug, and slammed out another shot that 
nicked the lobe of Comanche’s ear and 
drew an Apache shriek from that old 
tough-as-leather warrior. 

“Want to play rough, do yuh?” Coman- 
che yelled. His old gun bucked twice 
more, and Barbour, shot to ribbons, flung 


up his arms and crashed to the sand. 

The other two outlaws had clawed for 
their irons at the same time and matched 
their speed against that of Sonora and the 
marshal. One got off his shot at the same 
time as Sonora, and the old desert rat’s 
hat took wings. But his return shot was 
straighter and the outlaw crumpled and 
went down. Half a second later, his com- 
panion folded on top of him. 

The canyon still rang with the reports 
as the victors blew smoke from their guns 
and looked for more opponents. Feet 
thumped hastily through the sand and 
guns came up. “Don’t shoot!” Pearl cried. 
“Tt’s Perry Cullman!” 

The engineer dashed up, breathless. 
“What’s happened?” 

“We jest renewed our acquaintance 
with Barbour and company,” Comanche 
said, “It was a case of hello and good- 
ki o> oe E eee 

They made their way out of the canyon 
with dawn. Chambers, having settled the 
affair of Two-Spot Barbour, was inclined 
to forget grudges against Sonora and Co- 
manche. There was only one thing— 

“TIl take that money you dug up in th’ 
cave,” he said firmly. 

“Money!” Comanche yelped, outraged. 
“That’s our Spanish treasure! Don Cabeza 
de Vaca—” 

“Head of a cow yourself,’ Chambers 
said firmly. “That’s the loot from the 
Union Pacific holdup that Barbour’s had 
cached out all these years. Give!” 

Glumly, Comanche handed over the 
leather pouches. Visions of riches, of vast 
haciendas, took wings and disappeared. 


“It’s a crool world,” he sighed. - 


“Cheer up,” said Chambers. “There’s a 
reward for this mazuma offered by the 
railroad. You boys ought to be getting 
back about five thousand of this.” 

“Five thou— Sonora, you hear that? 
We're rich after all! Shucks, we’ll turn 
that old Double L inter the garden spot 
of Arizona, that’s what we'll do! Pearl, 
honey, we're rich!” 

He turned to the girl to find her slightly 
oblivious, nestled in Perry Cullman’s 
arms, riding double with him on his horse. 

“I kin take a hint,” Comanche said with 
dignity. “Come on, Sonora. Our presence 
is sooperflewous, as the feller says in the 
book.” 


Rustlers 
Can Be 


Too 
Smart 


By 
DONALD BAYNE 
HOBART 


S he stood beside Seth Gardner at 
the bar of the Longhorn Saloon, it 
seemed to Tom Belmont that the 

old cattleman had been talking for hours. 
That was the trouble with Gardner. The 
boss of the Bar G was a right good man to 
work for, but he sure didn’t know when 
to keep his mouth shut, in the estimation 
of his foreman. 

“Like I been sayin’,” went on Gardner, 
“we handled rustlers a heap better when 
I settled in this part of the country thirty 
years ago. I was just a young feller like 
Tom Belmont here then—but plenty sal- 
ty.” The ranch owner grinned, and tugged 
at his mustache. “Not that I’m so old 
now. My hair is still dark and I’m feelin’ 
right healthy.” 

“Shore you are, boss,” said Belmont 
quickly, trying to get Gardner away from 
the subject of rustling. “Hope I’m feelin’ 
as spry when I’m yore age.” 

It was early in the evening, and there 
were only a few men in the Longhorn, but 
the tension that had hung over all of the 
Sweetwater rangeland was heavy in the 


È rae ote 
Gardner moaned and slumped against Belmont 


air. Such talking as Seth Gardner was 
doing was dangerous here and now. 

For the past six months all of the ranch- 
ers in the region had been losing stock, 
and yet no one knew the identity of the 
rustlers. There were no strangers around 
who might be suspected of stealing the 
cattle. It had reached the point where the 
local men were growing suspicious of each 
other—no longer certain who was friend 
or foe. 

“Yes, sir,” said Gardner. “In the old 
days if a man suspected his neighbor of 
rustlin’ he did something about it, pronto.” 

Further along the bar Bill Jackson, a big 
sullen-faced man who owned the Circle J 
spread over south of the Bar G, put down 
his drink, and slowly turned to stare at 
Gardner. Jud Ashland, owner of the Tri- 
angle north of Gardner’s ranch put down 
his cards and got to his feet. He had been 
playing poker at a corner table. 

“We didn’t wait for the law to keep 
foolin’ around, like the sheriff is doin’ 
here,” went on Gardner. “When we sus- 
pected a man of rustlin’ we told him so, 
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and were ready to back it up with gun- 
smoke.” 

Belmont watched and waited tensely as 
he listened. The words of the old cattle- 
man might prove the spark that would 
start guns roaring. When you had been 
a foreman of a spread for four years you 
fought for your own outfit. 

' “Mebbe we’d all feel a heap easy if yuh 
said who yuh’re suspectin’, Gardner,” 


Ashland said as he stepped forward. “So 
say i it!” 

“Td kind of like to hear that, too,” said 
Bill Jackson. “Speak up, Seth. 3 


ETH GARDNER suddenly realized he 

had talked himself into trouble, but he 
was too stubborn to back down now. He 
glared at Ashland and then at Jackson. Be- 
side him Belmont waited, and the fore- 
man’s right hand was close to his gun. 

“I know who i is doin’ the rustlin’,” Gard- 
ner said. “But I ain’t fool enough to ac- 
cuse him of it here and now.’ 

“If yuh ask, me I think yuh’re not only 
a liar, but a ‘big bag of wind,” Ashland 
said. He was, a dark haired man with a 
thin black mustache. 

Without another word, he turned his 
back on Gardner and Belmont and walked 
out of the saloon. The owner of the Bar 
G said nothing. Jackson just shrugged 
his shoulders and turned back to the bar 
and picked up his drink. 

“He called me a liar and a bag of wind,” 
said Gardner so slow that only Belmont 
heard him. “And I didn’t even try to gun 
him down. I reckon I must really be get- 
tin’ old.” He looked at his foreman. “You 
better take me home, Tom. It ain’t safe for 
an old man like me to be out alone at night. 
’Sides I don’t know who the rustlers are. 
I was just talkin’ ” 

In silence they paid for their drinks 
and left the saloon. Outside the night was 
dark, and the single street of the little cow- 
town seemed lonely in the shadows. From 
the blackness that was the mouth of an 
alley between the feed store and the har- 
ness shop, a figure moved and a gun roared. 

Belmont’s hand flashed to his Colt, the 
gun was in his grasp when Gardner ut- 
tered a little moan and slumped against 
him. Belmont caught the rancher with his 
free hand, and held him up. 

“Jud Ashland!” Belmont exclaimed as 
the man across the street stepped forward 


“The sidewinder!” 

He fired just as Ashland shot again. 
Both bullets went wild and then the owner 
of the Triangle ducked back in the shad- 
ows of the alley and disappeared. From 
inside the saloon came the sound of ex- 
cited voices that grew louder as the men 
in the place came to the door, pushing 
through the batwings to learn the reason 
for the shooting. 

Belmont gently lowered the old rancher 
to the plank walk. There was no doubt 
in his mind that Gardner was badly 
wounded. 

“What happened?” Bill Jackson asked. 

Before Belmont could answer a big man 
pushed his way through the swiftly gather- 
ing crowd. It was Sheriff Martin Lake, 
and behind him came Jud Ashland. 

“Like I told you, Sheriff,” Ashland said. 
“It was Tom Belmont who shot Gardner. 
I saw the whole thing from across the 
street, and ran to get you as quick as I 
could.” 

Belmont stood up and gazed at Ash- 
land in open mouthed amazement. The 
nerve of the man left Belmont speechless. 
He had shot Gardner from across the 
street, tried to get the Bar G foreman with 
a second shot, and now he was claiming 
Belmont had shot his boss. 

The town doctor had appeared and was 
examining Gardner. “This man is badly 
wounded,” he said. “Some of you men 
carry him down the street to my office. 
He’s unconscious—but be careful.” 

Four men picked up the wounded man 
and carried him to the doctor’s office. 
Sheriff Lake glared at Belmont. 

“Why did yuh shoot him, Belmont?” the 
sheriff demanded. = 

“It wasn’t me that shot him,” said Bel- 
mont. “It was Ashland who did it from 
across the street.” 

“He’s lyin’, Sheriff,” said Ashland. “I 
didn’t have any reason for shootin’ Gard- 
ner. A little while ago we were all in the 
saloon. Gardner was doin’ a lot of talkin’ 
about the rustlers—claimed he knew who 
they were.” 

“That’s right,” said Jackson, who was 
listening close by. “And it sounded like 
Gardner was accusin’ me and Jud, so we 
asked him to name names.” 

“The old man backed down then,” said 
Ashland quickly. “Said he knew who was 
doin’ the rustlin’, but he wasn’t goin’ to 
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say who it was there in the Longhorn. I 
noticed that Belmont was kind of nervous 
like he was expectin’ trouble, and he kept 
his hand close to his gun.” 

“Then what happened?” asked Lake. 
“Tell me that part of it again, Jud.” 

“T left the saloon,” said Ashland. “I was 
standin’ across the street when Gardner 
and Belmont came out. Looked like they 
were arguin’ about somethin’, though I was 
too far away to hear what they were sayin’. 
All of a sudden Belmont moves away from 
the old man and draws his gun. He shoots 
Gardner, and then as the old man falls, 
Belmont grabs him. I was plumb mad 
when I seen what Belmont had done so I 
fired a couple of shots at him. Couldn’t 
hit him because he was using Gardner as 
a shield, so I ran to get you, Sheriff.” 

“Ashland is lyin’,’ Belmont protested, 
but he could tell from the expressions on 
the faces of the men around him that no 
one believed him. ‘“He’s the one who shot 
Gardner.” 

There was an angry murmur from the 
other men, and Belmont felt like a sheep, 
surrounded by a pack of hungry wolves. 
He could almost feel the way their minds 
were working. Suppose Seth Gardner ac- 
tually had accused him of being the head 
of the rustler gang, and Belmont had shot 
the old man before the boss of the Bar G 
could talk. In that case Tom Belmont de- 
served lynching. 

“Im placing you under arrest, Tom,” 
Sheriff Lake said quietly. “The law lis- 
tens to both sides of a thing like this, so I 
ain’t shore whether you or Ashland is ly- 
in’.” The lawman placed his hand on Bel- 
mont’s right arm. “Give me yore gun and 
come along with me.” 


ELMONT drew his gun and handed it 

to the sheriff, butt first. Martin Lake 

thrust it into his belt. The crowd parted 

to let them through as the sheriff and his 

prisoner walked toward the sheriff’s of- 

fice. Belmont felt that hate was a living 
thing in the men he passed. 

The office was across the street half- 
way down the block from the Longhorn 
Saloon. No one followed the sheriff and 
his prisoner. Belmont glanced back and 
saw Ashland, Jackson and the other men 
going back into the saloon. 

There was a chair outside the open door 
of the office. Lake glanced at Belmont as 


they reached the door. 

“I was sitting in that chair when the 
shootin’ started,” the sheriff said dryly. 
“And my eyesight is still right good.” 

“Then you know it was Ashland who did 
the shootin’?” asked Belmont eagerly. 

“I know that somebody fired at you and 
Gardner from the alley across from the 
saloon,” Lake said. “I couldn’t prove that 
it was Jud Ashland.” The sheriff grinned 
at his prisoner as they stepped into the of- 
fice. “But mebbe you could, Tom.” 

The sheriff took the prisoner’s gun out 
of his belt and stuck it back into Belmont’s 
holster. “I shore never thought that you 
would turn on me and lock me in one of 
my own cells,” Lake said. “And yore es- 
caping the way yuh did makes yuh look 
plumb guilty.” 

“Huh?” said Belmont blankly, and then 
he nodded. “Oh,I get it. And if you were 
an escapin’ prisoner who aimed to clear 
hisself of the crime where would you go, 
Sheriff?” 

“The Triangle spread might prove right 
interesting,” the sheriff said. ‘“Leastwise 
that’s my hunch.” 

Ten minutes later Lake had all the ap- 
pearance of being bound and gagged and 
lying on the floor inside of one of the 
locked cells of the jail in the rear of the of- 
fice. The prisoner had escaped after a des- 
perate struggle in which Lake had calmly 
supplied the rope and gag. 

Twenty minutes later, Tom Belmont had 
managed to sneak his horse away from the 
hitching rail at the side of the Longhorn 
saloon and had ridden out of town without 
being seen. He headed north in the direc- 
tion of Jud Ashland’s Triangle ranch. 

Five miles from the town and‘ about 
three miles from the Triangle was a 
stretch of wild, hilly country. Here Bel- 
mont rode his horse in behind some rocks 
out of sight as he heard the sound of ap- 
proaching horses. He waited and five rid- 
ers driving a small herd of cattle appeared. 
All of the riders had the lower part of 
their faces masked by their neckerchiefs. 

“The rustlers!” muttered Belmont as he 
watched and listened. 

The moon had come out from behind 
the clouds and the night was a thing of 
silver lights. One of the men with the herd 
rode close to the rocks and the Triangle 
brand on his horse was clearly visible. 

Belmont understood how the cattle steal- 
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ing was done now. It was the men of Ash- 
land’s outfit who did the rustling while 
their boss hung around town so that he 
would not be suspected. 

They went on, to disappear behind some 
trees. Belmont waited and then rode out 
from the rocks intending to follow them. 

From behind a big rock a shadowy 
figure hurled itself at him. Strong fingers 
caught him and dragged him from saddle. 
He caught a fleeting glimpse of his at- 
tacker and saw it was Bill Jackson. 

“Saw yuh when yuh sneaked out of 
town,” Jackson panted. “Figgered yuh 
would go to join yore gang so I trailed yuh. 
Why didn’t yuh stay with yore men in- 
stead of lettin’ them go on ahead with that 
stolen herd of my stock? I’ve been saving 
this for the boss of the rustlers!” 

As Belmont struggled to get to his feet, 
Jackson hit him and knocked him fiat. 
Then they were on the ground writhing 
around and pounding blows at each other. 
Belmont grabbed at Jackson’s shirtsleeve 
as the owner of the Circle J tried to get to 
his feet. The cloth ripped and Belmont 
found himself holding an empty sleeve. 

“I’ve got yuh now, rustler,” Jackson 
snapped. He reached for his gun. 

From back among the rocks a gun 
roared. Jackson pitched forward on his 
face as a bullet got him in the back. Bel- 
mont leaped up, trying to drag his own 
Colt out of holster. From behind the rocks 
came the clatter of a horse’s hoofs, then 
the thud of them on soft ground, the sound 
fading away into the distance. 

“So now I’m supposed to be blamed for 
downing Jackson,” said Belmont. “Ain’t 
a doubt in my mind it was Ashland who 
did that drygulchin’. He figgers I’m more 
useful to him alive than dead.” 

He knelt down and examined the man 
sprawled face downward on the ground, 
and then he chuckled softly .. . 


HE early morning sunlight gleamed 
down on Tom Belmont as he staggered 
along with the limp figure of Bill Jack- 
son hanging across his left shoulder. He 
was not far from the boulders where he 
had seen the rustlers the previous night. 
He halted and waited as a horseman ap- 
peared and rode closer. It was Jud Ash- 
land. The Triangle owner’s smile was 
evil as he reined his horse to a halt. 
“So you killed Jackson, too,” he said. 


“Lookin’ for a place to hide the body?” 

“What’s the use of bluffin’ with just the 
two of us here?” Belmont demanded, his 
tone bitter. “You know that you are the 
boss of the rustlers and that they are yore 
Triangle crew. You shore framed me with 
that stuff about me killin’ Gardner. 

“I was smart all right,” said Ashland. 
“I don’t mind admittin’ to you that the 
rustlers are my men, since you know it 
anyway. And now I’m going to take you 
into town and turn you over to the sheriff. 
With the body of Jackson as more evidence 
against you I reckon you'll hang.” 

Ashland reached for his gun, but in spite 
of the weight of the man he carried, Bel- 
mont was fast and his right hand was free. 
His bullet got Ashland in the shoulder be- . 
fore the other man had finished his draw. 

“All right, Tom,” said the supposedly 
dead man. “You can put me down now.” 

As Belmont released his hold Jackson 
slid down off his shoulder and landed on 
his feet. Ashland’s drygulch bullet had 
entered the fleshy part of his shoulder and 
Jackson had dropped to the ground in or- 
der to make the rustler boss think he had 
been killed. 

“He’s getting away,” shouted Jackson. 
Ashland had dropped his gun, but he 
wheeled his horse and started to ride away. 

“Stay where yuh are, Ashland or PI 
shore down yuh,” shouted Belmont, his 
gun still covering the owner of the Tri- 
angle. He sent a bullet whistling by Ash- 
land’s head to prove he meant it. Ashland 
lost all interest in trying to get away. 

“This shore worked out just like yuh 
planned it last night, Tom,” Jackson said. 
“T heard Ashland admit his men were doin’ 
the rustlin’. Guess we had better take the 
prisoner to town and turn him over to the 
sheriff. Wait until I get my hoss.” 

An hour later Belmont was back in 
town. Ashland was in jail, and a posse had 
headed for the Triangle to round up his 
men. Seth Gardner would recover, and it 
looked like the rustling in that section of 
the country was all over. 

“Ashland might have kept right on get- 
tin’ away with it, if he hadn’t become nerv- 
ous and decided to down the Old Man,” 
Belmont said, as he was having a drink 
with Jackson and the sheriff. He grinned. 
“Sometimes rustlers can be too smart!” 

The sheriff and Jackson just nodded in 
agreement as they sipped their drinks. 


The Little Extras 


Old Sam Marvin wanted to 


shuck his stage-line responsibilities 


for good.and all, but— 
EAVING Red Fern at dawn, with 
E his spring wagon stage, old Sam 
Marvin took the south road along 
a sagebrush ridge. The wide, green val- 
ley of Willow Creek lay under the bluff 
at his right, and across interminable 
reaches of sage flats and rolling hills 
spotted with aspen groves, upflung 
mountains lifted massive shoulders 
against the morning sunlight. 
farly-rising mosquitoes and gnats be- 
gan to annoy both the stolid bay team 
and the young man who occupied the 
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“I've got to convince him this 
is the ouffit he must have,” 
Sam thought desperately 


front seat with the stage driver. 

“You have to put up with this every 
trip?” the man asked with sharp irrita- 
tion. 

The pleasant excitement which had 
been running through Sam since yester- 
day forenoon, when he had met this 
newcomer and had learned he was inter- 
ested in purchasing a stage outfit, was 
still with the old-timer. Today, to put the 
prospective buyer “onto the ropes,” he 
was taking him over the route. 

This evening, if all went well, Sam 
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might shuck off the hardships and re- 
sponsibilities of his job, free at last to do 
whatever he dad-johned pleased. It was 
spine-tingling, thrilling. 

With an effort Sam brought his mind 
back to the immediate present, and said 
in his easy drawl, “I don’t pay them 
pestiferous insects no attention.” 

His dark eyes, still bright and keen 
with interest in life after sixty-five 
years, ran over his companion, and he 
tried to make himself believe he liked 
what he saw. z 

With his stocky build and heavy fea- 
tures Kirk Hibbens reminded Sam of a 
husky draft horse, but there the re- 
semblance ended. The man’s mouth was 
selfish and his pale blue eyes sullen. 
And thus far in the negotiations, Hib- 
bens had been so dad-blamed non-com- 
mittal and seemingly disinterested that 
Sam reckoned he had his work cut out 
for him if he hoped to make a sale. 

“Buyers are so hard to come by, Pve 
got to convince him this is the outfit he 
must have,” Sam thought desperately. 
“So I won’t mention thirty-and-forty-be- 
low-zero days, or the howlin’ blizzards 
I fight every winter; nor yet how my 
left foot still aches like the dickens from 
bein’ frozen last winter. Pll mention 
only the nice things!” 

Kirk Hibbens was saying now, 
“Humph! you’re so sunbaked and tough 
they can’t bite you. The bugs’d get more 
nourishment out of a chunk of weath- 
ered rawhide.” 

“Mebbe so,” said Sam, grinning cheer- 
fully. “You know, Kirk, this time of 
year there are lots of pleasant things 
to see and hear and think about — 
meadowlarks singin’, mother. sage hens 
tooling their broods through the brush, 
cattle and horses nigh the watering 

places in every little draw. I often sight 
~ antelope in the distance, and winter or 
summer, there’s always those grand old 
mountains. Sa-ay, they make a feller 
feel—” 

“Plain monotonous, if yuh ask me,” 
Hibbens cut in. “Instead of rambling 
with six live horses, you poke along, 
poke along with.this dinky two-horse 
outfit !” 

Sam smoothed his gray, horse-tail 
mustache with his knotty right hand, 
ang his dark eyes grew brighter with a 


momentary flash. B’gollies, if he was a 
mind to, he could tell Hibbens that he, 
Sam Marvin, had handled the ribbons 
over one of those colorful six-horse, 
rambling stage outfits until the railroad 
had thrown him out of a job. 


EFORE that? Well, he had knocked 
around over this great West, hunt- 
ing, prospecting, punching cows, 
freighting. Once on a time he’d even 
been a rancher. A hard winter had 
wiped him out and eventually he had 
meandered to this mountain-ringed 
basin high in the Rockies. 

For the past eight years he had been 
driving this same stage. Three times 
each week he loaded up in Red Fern, 
followed the ridge above Willow Creek 
for eighteen-odd miles, swung to the 
right past Sage Creek post office, where 
he ate dinner and changed horses, and 
then circled back to Red Fern by way 
of the bluff above Blue Fork River. 

Although rural delivery had come 
four years ago, Sam had not yet real- 
ized what an integral part his rickety 
stage and its driver had become in the 
lives of the people he served. Today 
he was feeling sorry for himself. 
Monotonous? Yep, it was! No wonder 
he was fed up. 

The team pulled off the road at the 
Titus mail box and stopped. Fumbling 
behind the seat for the right mail sack 
and for one particular little package, 
Sam’s numb hands and aching arms re- 
minded him how “stove-up-like” he was 
getting. 

By the time he found what he wanted, 
a middle-aged woman had climbed the 
bluff from the creek valley and was at 
the mail box. 

“Morning, Sam!” A joyful note lifted 
her voice. 

Sam tipped his dust-colored slouch 
hat. “Same to you, Mrs. Titus. You’re 
sure looking well, ’spite of all the hard 
work yuh turn off. Me and Sheridan had 
quite a time matchin’ this thread and 
yarn. But I reckon we done ’er. It’s 
four bits even.” 

“Goodness! I didn’t bring any money 
with me, Sam. But our spotted heifer’s 
come fresh, and in a week we'll have 
butter for you to take to town.” 

“Shu, forget the four bits. I betcha 
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that spotted heifer’s a good milker and 
you'll be settin’ pretty, right soon. 
Letter from Joe today?” 

Kirk Hibbens shifted his big frame 
restively. ‘“Let’s get along, Sam.” 

Mrs. Titus had opened the package. 
“The yarn’s a perfect match, Sam! And 
here’s a letter from Joe! I declare, I 
don’t see why that boy has to go away 
adventuring when we so want him at 

home.” 

5 “Natural, I reckon, Mrs. Titus. Don’t 
you fret about Joe. He’s a plumb sound 
boy. h— I was forgettin’. Mrs. 
Titus, this is Kirk Hibbens. He’s going 
to buy my outfit.” 

Mrs. Titus showed an oddly startled 
expression. “My goodness, Sam, you 
can’t mean that! What will we ever do 
without you?” 

“Why, it don’t make no dif who drives 
the stage. You see, Mrs. Titus, my 
daughter’s sent for me to come live with 
her and her man. She says I’m gettin’ 
too old to — 

“Too old? Fiddlesticks! Why Sam, 
you'll never—” 

But Sam didn’t hear the rest. Hib- 
bens had grabbed the lines and had used 
the whip on the team. 

Sam waved his hat to Mrs. Titus and 
then faced ahead. ‘Why’d you do that, 
Kirk?” he asked with an edge to his 
voice. 

“Good gosh! Gab, gab, gab, with a 
silly old woman. What was all that about 
thread and yarn?” 

“Just one of the little extras as goes 
with the job. That’s one reason I’m 
showin’ yuh the ropes, Kirk. So you’ll 
meet the folks — mostly they’re swell 
—and get onto —’ 

“Get onto their imposin’ on a fellow?” 

“Imposin’? I hadn’t never figgered it 
that way. Here, gimme them lines.” 

Sam possessed himself of the lines and 
drew the team down to their customary 
dog-trot. The stage rocked along, with 
occasional stops at mail boxes in which 
Sam found sacks to take to Red Fern, 
and replaced them with others contain- 
ing mail from the post office. 

As they neared the fifth box, three 
cowpunchers, riding across the sage, 
veered their mounts and came in on a 
dead run just as Sam’s team stopped. 

“Hi, Sam!” The three said it in one 


breath. 
for us?” 

Sam grinned at them. Two were 
smooth-cheeked kids of seventeen and 
nineteen; the third was an old hand like 
himself. 

“You betcha!” he said happily. 
“Seems ’twan’t no time since I sent off 
that mail order for you jiggers. Catch!” 

In a matter of second the three were 
off their horses and ripping the paper 
from the bulky package. 

“Here’s the Bell Seven mail, Ike,” 
said Sam, tossing the sack to the old 
hand. But it was nineteen-year-old Tom 
who caught it and immediately lost in- 
terest in the package. 

“Wonder if there’s a letter from — 
Yippee! Here ’tis.” 

Sam swiveled his head on his leathery 
neck to look wonderingly at the half- 
sneer that was frozen on Hibbens’ 
mouth. “Ike and Tom and Brady work 
for the Bell Seven outfit. It’s one of the 
biggest left in this neck of the woods,” 
the stage driver explained. ‘“Tom’s al- 
ready a top rider, and mighty soon 
Brady’s goin’ to make a real hand too.” 

“How interestin’!’’ muttered Hibbens. 


“Got that mail order package 


OE winced as if something sharp 
Y had gouged him. “Or Ike’s got 
plenty cow savvy. Froze his feet in a 
blizzard on the Wyomin’ plains, ridin’ 
herd on three hundred dogies — which 
same he pulled through.” 

“Tom!” yelled Brady excitedly. “Here 
they are. Buckskin gauntlets just like 
those in the catalog. Are they honeys!” 

“Uh-huh,” agreed Tom, and went on 
reading his letter. 

“Swelligant,” approved Sam, his eyes 
bright with interest. ‘““Them shirts for 
you, Ike?” 

“Yeh. Will I doll up. The flower- 
stamped cuffs are mine, too.” 

“Reckon everything’s here,” 
Brady. “Thanks a million, Sam.” 

“Don’t mention it, boys. Kirk, look at 
Tom’s nose glued to that letter. It’s 
from his gal. Purtiest little schoolma’am 
ever hit this neck o’ the woods. Tom 
had plenty competition when she taught 
on Buffalo Flats last summer. 

“I mind how me and Tom ribbed it 
up atween us that I’d sneak her into 
town on the stage while Rick Mayers 


said 
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drove out to get her in his buggy. That 
dance was half over before Rick larned 
how he’d been whipsawed!” He slapped 
his leg. 

The other punchers were tying their 
new possessions to their saddles, but 
Tom pocketed his letter and drew on 
his new gauntlets as if he didn’t even 
see them. 

“Do we just sit here all day, Sam?” 
Hibbens inquired with extravagant 
politeness. “Sit and get sunburned and 
eaten alive?” 

The words slapped the old driver and 
riled him, but he clucked to the team. 
The stage dipped into a wide swale and 
rattled over a bridge that spanned a 
creek whose water had been churned by 
two hundred-odd cattle, now bunched 
up, and fighting flies. When Hibbens 
didn’t even glance at the herd, Sam 
forbore telling a lot of interesting things 
about cattle. Only after the stage had 
climbed out of the swale did he call his 
oes attention to a prairie dog 
colon 

“Them little dinguses make mighty 
nice pets.” 

“Who wants a pet?” 

Sam halted his team when a mother 
sage hen led her brood across the road, 
and again tried to interest his prospec- 
tive buyer. 

“Ain’t the little ones cute? And look 
away yonder,,” he exclaimed, excitement 
threading his voice. “Four antelope! 
Only band left on these flats. But over 
on Buffalo Flats one lone buck antelope 
runs with a bunch of horses all the time. 
Ain’t it a shame the rest of his tribe’s 

9” 


Kirk Hibbens slapped at the gnats and 
grunted non-committally. 

Sam went on with a.touch of sadness, 
“Glad I had the joy of seein’ this coun- 
try before it was all settled up. Still, 
I’ve got so I like people gosh-awful 
much. You know, come winter, Kirk, 
there ain’t enough travel to keep this 
ridge road open, so I follow a snow trail 
up along the valley through the meadows 
and the willows. 

“The ranchers along the creek, feed- 
ing hay to their stock, help keep the trail 
packed down solid and good. It runs 
right past most of their homes and, by 
gollies, in winter I really get to know the 


folks along my route.” 

Hibbens yawned loudly. “Yeh?” 

Sam glanced briefly at the man, an 
odd sense of frustration crowding up in 
him. He had reckoned that telling how 
fine the people were was good sales talk. 
He didn’t have to mention the few ex- 
ceptions. In any bunch of horses there 
was always one or more ornery ones. 

Same way with ranch folks. Hibbens 
would learn for himself how a certain 
rancher was a tricky crook; how an- 
other was a deadbeat, always pestering 
Sam to buy a jug of whisky and bring 
it to him, with no intention of ever pay- 
ing for it. 

“Yes, sir, I get close to these folks,” 
Sam continued reminiscently. “The men 
and boys are always doin’ nice things, 
like openin’ gates or bars when they see 
me comin’. And lots of places, the 
women’ll have coffee and doughnuts or 
pie for me. They’ll say, ‘Sam, you come 
right in and get a cup of hot coffee be- 
fore you go on in this storm.’ It don’t 
make no difference who these women 
are — grandmas or middle-aged wives 
or young gals. 

“And places like Jerry Smith’s, where 
there are little kids. Three-four little 
bundled-up, red-nosed tikes come run- 
nin’ to meet me, mebbe draggin’ a sled. 
‘Hi, Sam. You got the things Mama 
sent for? I'll tell ’em ‘Yes,’ and that 
I’ve got something, too, for a good girl 
and a stout feller—which I know dog- 
goned well they’re expectin’. 

“Kirk, I’ve been half froze to death, 
shackin’ along with a pokey team on a 
tough snow trail, and then I’ll come to 
the Smith place — there’s others, too 
— and them little kids warm me all up 
inside. You’re going to like drivin’ this 
stage, Kirk, even if it ain’t a six-horse 
ramblin’ outfit.” 


GAIN Sam looked at Kirk Hib- 
bens and again he experienced 
sharp disappointment. With his upper 
lip sort of twisted, the man was gazing 
into the distant horizon as if he’d been 
enduring Sam’s chatter but wasn’t really 
interested. 

The team stopped at a mail box mark- 
ed “Jerry Smith” and Sam, more deeply 
concerned than ever, got down from his 
seat. Rheumatic twinges in his legs 
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made him wince, reminding him of an- 
other strong reason why he must sell his 
outfit. He was getting too used up to 
stand the gaff. 

Unloading a box of groceries, he 
planted it by the post, exchanged the 
mail sack from the box for the one he 
had with him, and clambered back to 
his seat. 

“Too bad Benny and Jimmy and Sue 
are missin’ me today,” he commented. 
“But they’ll think of old Sam when their 
mama looks through that box of stuff.” 

Hibbens showed a flicker of interest. 
“Meaning?” 

Sam chuckled with satisfaction. 
“There’s a little somethin’ extra in it 
for the kiddies.” 

The prospective buyer fished a cigar 
from his vest pocket and lightec. it. “The 
family’s so poor they can’t buy their 
brats ‘extras’?” 

“We-ell, they shore have been scratch- 
in’. But then most of the folks here- 
abouts ain’t what you’d call filthy rich. 
Old man Bell — the cowboys we met 
work for him — was sittin’ pretty until 
one hard winter three years ago, when 
he lost more than a thousand, cattle. 
Did that hurt! I’d see them poor dogies 
on feed grounds as I drove along. They 
just made my heart bleed. ’Twas a ter- 
rible winter! Only way I could locate 
any of the fences was by a little bit of 
the tops of bucks or posts sticking out 
of the snow. Why, I could tell you—” 


Sam clamped his lips. He had not in- 
tended to speak of the harsh winters. It 
seemed, however, that Hibbens’ mind 
was on something else, for he was ask- 
ing, “How much d’yuh charge for 
hauling stuff out from Red Fern? Like 
that box yuh just delivered?” 

“Charge? Shuckins, I’m glad to do 


“TIl be darned! Well, a lot of these 
moochers’ll get a jolt when I take over. 
Now where are yuh goin’?” 

Sam had turned off the main road and 
was driving across sagebrush toward a 
lone cabin, beyond which a small lake 
with alkali-encrusted edges shone like 
a mirror. Turning over in his mind 
what Hibbens.had just said, and getting 
the full impact of its meaning, he did 
not answer. 

“Mebbe this is another of those little 


extras!” Hibbens remarked bitingly. 

The stage drew up in front of the 
shack. On the outside wall hung a bat- 
tered washtub. Three logs of firewood 
and an axe, a grindstone and two spools 
of barbed wire littered the front yard. 
But there were white curtains at the one 
window, and the woman who appeared 
at the door was neat and clean, for all 
she was plainly dressed. 

Hibbens looked her over with con- 
temptuous indifference, but Sam tipped 
his hat and jumped to the ground, 
“Mornin’, Mrs. Dunn.” He went around 
to the rear of the stage and busied him- 
self with a box tied on the boot. 

“You know what, ma’am? Several of 
the neighbors down ’long the creek 
chipped in and said for me to get yuh 
this little bill of grub. Knowin’ how Jack 
was taken sick ana all, they just hoped 
you’d accept it till he gets on his feet. 
How’s Jack this mornin’?” 

The woman was smiling uncertainly, 
her color high. “I — I hadn’t thought 
the neighbors wanted us homesteading 
here,” she began. ‘‘Oh, Jack’s better. 
He’ll soon be on his feet.” 

“That’s good!” Sam was uncom- 
fortable himself. These Dunns were 
starving, but they had pride. He had 
tried to figure out how to get around 
that pride. “Mrs. Dunn, this box shows 
yuh how the neighbors really feel.” 


He set down the heavy box, for it 
looked as if the embarrassed woman 
wasn’t going to let him carry it into the 
house. “Sorry there’s no mail. P’rhaps 
next time. Good luck.” 

As he turned the stage out of the for- 
lorn yard he heard the woman say, 
“Thank you, Sam. But you ain’t fool- 
ing me. I know who bought this grub!” 

They were back on the road, the team 
shacking along and the sun climbing 
higher, before Hibbens said, “Heck! 
Sooner they starve out the better, you 
old fool.” 

Sam pretended indifference, and let 
the brutal remark ride along. Lots of 
folks figured just the same as Kirk about 
dry land homesteaders — as if they were 
hardly humans. But these Dunns now 
— Jack’d soon take a tumble to himself. 
He’d learn, the hard way, that his land 
was no good and that this high mountain 
country wasn’t made for farming. 
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Then he and his wife would take a 
man-and-woman job on one of the river 
valley ranches and get along fine. Giv- 
ing them a lift now was like — why, it 
was like pulling a bogged cow out of a 
mud-hole. 


UST trailed behind the lumbering 
stage; dust settled on the two 
silent men. There was no other travel 
on the road, and for many miles Sam 
merely attended to the routine of swap- 
ping mail sacks at boxes he passed. Then 
at one box he found an envelope pinned 
to the sack he pulled out. He took from 
this envelope a ten-dollar bill, a filled-out 


mail order with addressed envelope, and 


a note to the driver. It read: 

“Sam, please buy a money order for 
me and mail this letter. Yours Red.” 

Hibbens broke his long silence. ‘So 
you have to put up with this sort of 
thing, too? Td call it an imposition.” 

Unable to think of the right thing to 
say, Sam took refuge in silence. But 
when his team stopped at Fred Lind’s 
mail box and Sam saw a newspaper- 
wrapped package in the box, his face 
lighted. He unloaded a plow point and a 
bag of fence staples, exchanged the mail 
sacks, and then, with the package in his 
hands, looked triumphantly at his com- 
panion. 

“Here’s the other side of that ‘little 
extras’ business! This is a mess of fresh 
trout, and old Fred’s wrapped ’em in 
cold leaves so they’ll keen till I can fry 
‘em. Fred’s batchin’ and workin’ ’bout 
sixteen hours a day, yet he’s not too busy 
to catch me these trout. Folks along my 
route is shore thoughtful.” 

“Well, well,” jeered Hibbens, lifting 
his eyebrows. “I haven’t noticed any- 
one else being thoughtful of you!” 

“TIl betcha four bits that when we 
swing back toward town along the Blue 
Fork, Ill find a loaf of fresh bread in 
the Swanson mail box. What’s more, 
when we’come past Johnson’s box, John- 
son’s little bit of a gal’ll be waitin’ for 
me on her pony to hand me a bag of 
doughnuts.” 

Pleasant thoughts crinkled the lines 
around Sam’s eyes and lips as he drove 
on to Sage Creek post office, which 
served an outlying district. Here, he 
showed the prospective buyer another 


team of horses and some additional 
equipment for the stage route, inchuid- 
ing a sled. 

Hibbens asked what it cost the driver 
for meals and for the care and feed of 
the team he kept here. .Sam mentioned 
ridiculously low figures, and said, “Now 
I’m shore you want to buy me out.” 

To his keen disappointment the man 
replied that the horses and equipment 
were not up to his expectations. So, 
after dinner, when the old-timer drove 
his fresh team across a wide flat and 
then down along a ridge above the val- 
ley of the Blue Fork, he was feeling 
pretty low. But he cheered up amaz- 
ingly when, as he had predicted, he 
found a loaf of fresh bread in the Swan- 
son mail box. 

Two miles farther along, at the Mor- 
rel box, a gray-haired grandmother was 
on hand to greet him. Grandma Morrel 
just couldn’t get into town, what with 
the men-folks so busy irrigating and 
fencing and riding after cattle. In Red 
Fern would Sam get for her— It was an 
intricate order—knitting material and 
different kinds of cloth and ribbons and 
buttons. 

Sam, listening attentively and asking 
questions so he would get every detail 
right, nevertheless had Hibbens in the 
corner of his eye, and saw how he was 
squirming. The sun was now blister- 
ing hot, and the gnats had taken a great 
fancy to the new man. 

Soon after, Sam met Johnson’s “little 
bit of a girl’—nine years old. For sev- 
eral minutes he chatted with her before 
he gave her “a little s’prise.” She de- 
clared she was “terribly surprised, and 
tickled to death,” but Sam knew she had 
expected the surprise of those gum- 
drops. 

And, sure enough, she had a bag of 
doughnuts for him. 

As the stage moved onward, funny 
thoughts entered old Sam’s head, 
thoughts about things he’d been taking 
for granted. Of course he was hoping 
this would be his last trip, but somehow 
or other he wasn’t telling folks that it 
was. His one experience in telling Mrs. 
Titus had been too upsetting, both to 
the woman and to Sam himself. 

“Well, we’re only eight miles from 
town,” he remarked to his silent com- 
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panion. “How you like the set-up by 
now, Kirk?” 

“Okay, except these ‘little extras,’ as 
you call them, get my goat.” 

“But you’ve seen the other side of the 
picture now. T’night at my little cabin 
we'll have fresh bread, fresh trout and 
doughnuts for supper.” 

Hibbens brushed that aside. “PU 
board at the hotel. I timed you with 
that grandma. Twenty minutes! The 
nerve of the old hen, asking a man to—” 

“Mighty sweet lady, Kirk. Mighty 
sweet. And the life she’s had. Long 
time ago, she threw a dipper of scaldin’ 
water in a buck Injun’s face and stam- 
peded that buck and four of his scalp 
hunters. I could tell you—” 

“Don’t!” said Hibbens curtly. 

Sam cut one of the horses with the 
whip as an outlet for something turbu- 
lent pestering his thoughts. He was in- 
stantly contrite. “Dad burn! I didn’t 
mean that, Ned. Hand sorta slipped.” 


E SQUINTED his eyes toward the 
McKee mail box, hoping Connie 
wouldn’t be there today. But Connie 
was there, and for a moment Sam’s 
eyes sparkled with pleasure before they 
turned somber. He reckoned he must 
tell Kirk Hibbens about the little game 
he and Connie had worked out. But 
he’d put off telling this secret till—till 
after the papers were signed, anyhow. 
Dave McKee, Connie’s widower 
father, was a mean old cuss. Worked 
the daylights out of Connie and watched 
her like a cat watching a gopher hole. 
Afraid she’d marry and he’d lose his 
housekeeper and slave. Yes, slave, 
McKee being the kind who believed his 
daughter was his property. 

Even if Connie was eighteen, McKee 
had kept the local beaus herded away 
from her, and never let her go alone 
any place farther off the ranch than the 
mail box. 

But a year back had come a mighty 
pert young fellow, a mining engineer 
on vacation, whom Sam had sized up 
as tops. 

This Dan Holmes had been fishing 
along the Blue Fork, on her dad’s land, 
when he met Connie. Later, Connie had 
told Sam about the meeting, so won- 
derfully thrilling and romantic. But 


McKee had got wise and how he had 
stomped on that romance! 

Sam reckoned the ornery old coot’d 
bite himself and die of his own poison 
if he knew how Dan and Connie were 
writing to one another regularly. That 
was where Sam came in. If Connie was 
waiting to pick up the mail, well and 
good. But if McKee was with her, or 
was apt to get hold of the sack before 
Connie did, there’d be no letter from 
Dan in it. Sam would have the letter 
in his pocket and he’d leave it at a cer- 
tain sand rock half a mile farther along. 
It was likely he’d pick up one there from 
Connie to Dan, too. 

For well on to ten months Sam had 
been playing Cupid, and McKee hadn’t 
yet caught on. But if Sam was actually 
going to stop driving this stage, he and 
Connie must confide this secret to the 
new man. And somehow or other, Sam 
didn’t like that idea at all. 

The stage drew up at the mail box, 
and a slender girl with clear blue eyes 
and tawny hair and the fair, rose-tinted 
complexion of a Scotch lassie, gave the 
old-timer her warm smile. 

“Hello there, Sam! You’re behind 
time,” she greeted him. ‘I’ve got fresh 
butter for you. It’s packed in this little 
pail with ice around it.” 

Just the sight of her warmed the 
cockles of old Sam’s heart and quick- 
ened its beat. The world was better 
and sweeter for Connie’s being in it. 
She glanced uncertainly at Hibbens, but 
Sam smiled reassuringly as he took the 
pail and the sack she handed him. 

Tossing the other sack to her, he 
drawled, ‘‘Reckon mebbe the package 
you’re lookin’ for’s there.” 

Seeing her face light, he thought, 
“Dan’s doin’ right well now, down in 
old Mexico. He’ll be sending for Con- 
nie. Will she get up spunk enough to 
tell McKee where to head in. By gol- 
lies, I reckon she’ll be expectin’ me to 
advise her and help her. And I can’t 
let Connie down.” 

After they had talked a few moments, 
Sam tipped his hat and drove along, and 
Hibbens burst out, “You might have in- 
troduced me to that girl!” 

“Yeh?” It was Sam’s turn to be non- 
committal. 

(Concluded on page 78) 
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CHAPTER I 
Yowll Generally Smell Gunsmoke 


E HAD ridden into Sundown alone 
and stabled his horse during the 
middle of the afternoon. That 

was not the usual way with strangers, for 
most of them came in with the herds from 
one of the two trails that joined here. 
Now he was asking the man for a room 
here at Seeger’s place. Seeger had hotel 
rooms upstairs and the lobby opened off 
to Seeger’s saloon, back of which was 
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Seeger’s gambling parlor. If you were 
just passing through, chances are Seeger 
got most of the money you spent in Sun- 
down. 

The manager looked over his steel- 
rimmed glasses and shoved a greasy reg- 
ister book over the pine counter. “Sign 
here,” he said, “and that’ll be a dollar a 
night, in advance.” 

“No point in that.” 
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Horton triggered bis 


gua wildly 


When fast-shooting Jess Rountree came to the town of Sundown and 

found his dream girl married to the wrong man, he had to use both 

brains and bullets in order to untie a knotty rangeland problem! 
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“They all sign,” the little man said, 
scratching his mustache and offering him 
a pencil. 

A flicker of amusement crossed the lean 
face of the traveler, hovering around his 
gray eyes. They were eyes which had a 
cultivated expression of somnolence, but 
which missed very little. He was a tall 
man, more than average in a country of 
tall men, perhaps in his late twenties. His 
lean body gave the impression of loose- 
ness and casualness, and of always being 
at ease. 

He looked thoughtfully at the register 
a moment, and then reached a decision 
which brought the smile down to play 
around the corners of his mouth. He took 
the pencil and scrawled, “Jess Rountree, 
Soledad,” and tossed the pencil down on 
the book, along with a silver dollar. 

The clerk reversed the book, picked up 
the dollar and glanced at the name he had 
signed. Not that it mattered, among all 
the other “John Brown’s” and “Bill 
Smith’s.” 

Then the clerk drew his breath sharply 
through his straggling mustache while his 
eyes widened as he looked over the tops 
of his lenses. He let the air out of his lungs 
silently, got his face back into its expres- 
rare shape, and handed Rountree a 

ey. 

“Four, at the top of the stairs, Mr. 
Rountree,” he said. 

“Thanks. Bring me up a pitcher of wash 
water.” 

Rountree went upstairs, took his shirt 
off and washed and shaved, dusted his 
shirt, and went back downstairs, and out 
onto the street to look over the town. 

Watching him, was a heavy-set man 
sitting on a bench in the shade of the 
awning in front of Perth & Conley’s gen- 
eral store. He wore a rusty serge suit 
which had once been blue, and a derby 
hat which had once been black. By now, 
however the sweat and dust had given it 
a brownish-gray weatherbeaten hue. A 
star peeked out from under the lapel of 
his coat. 

While Rountree took in the details of 
the town and stored them in his mind, and 
while Marshal J. B. Meaders filed away 
the details of Rountree’s features and his 
actions, the mouse gray manager of the 
hotel picked up the register. Then he laid 
the pencil in it to mark the page before 


he closed it. He took the book under his 
arm and walked through the lobby, 
through the deserted saloon, through the 
deserted rooms with the poker and black- 
jack and faro layouts, and finally knocked 
timidly on a door in .the far corner, 
marked “Private, Keep Out.” 


HEN his knock was answered he 

stepped into an office that was done 
in shining mahogany, with a maroon ĉar- 
pet topped with snow-white goatskin 
scatter rugs. The man behind the desk 
was dressed in keeping with the room. He 
wore the conventional garb of the gam- 
bler, black broadcloth and white silk. His 
face was white by nature and by care and 
by lack of exposure to sunlight. 

There was a difference however. This 
man’s features departed from the almost 
uniform mold of those of the gambling 
man in only one respect. Instead of being 
quite without expression, there was a hint 
of sardonic amusement which ran shallow 
beneath the surface—amusement and 
irony signaled from the corners of his 
eyes. His straight, oiled black hair was 
combed severely back, the jet shine accent- 
ed by a white blaze from the forehead 
hairline to the tonsure. 

“What is it, Merrihew?” 

“You said to let you know if anybody 
ever showed up from down around Sole- 
dad way.” He carefully opened the reg- 
ister, reversed it and laid it gently on 
Seeger’s desk, then stepped back to wait 
respectfully. 

Seegr glanced down at the register while 
he groped in a cigar box with a delicate 
white hand. His hand paused as his eyes 
rested on the name of Jess Rountree. His 
controlled face did not change expression. 
The pause was only momentary. Then the 
hand brought the cigar out of the box and 
continued preparing his smoke. Seeger 
attended to getting his smoke going, then 
looked up at his clerk. His face was a 
study in indifference. 

“Thanks, Merrihew. That'll be all.” He 
closed the book and slid it back across the 
desk. 

Merrihew obediently took the book and 
went back to the hotel, his curiosity un- 
satisfied. The boss had many irons in the 
fire. There were currents and cross cur- 
rents under Seeger’s roof, but Merrihew 
missed the significance of most of them. 
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It was plain that the boss hardly knew 
he existed. Merrihew was therefore 
obliged to piece out little signs and clues, 
and make up for his own colorless life by 
dreaming dreams... . 

On the town’s single business street, 
Jess Rountree reached Mother Eaton’s 
Eating House and opened the screen door. 

J. B. Meaders folded the knife with 
which he had been whittling on the bench 
in the shade of the store, hitched up his 
gun-belt and strolled over to the hotel 
lobby. “That feller give you a name?” he 
asked Merrihew. 

Merrihew felt the undercurrents begin- 
ning to move around him, and a pulse 
stirred in his lethargic soul. He felt the 
blood of conspiracy churn in his sluggish 
veins. He was a spoke in the wheel of 
intrigue. He gave due thoughtfulness to 
the marshal’s question, and made his rev- 
elation as though he were doing it with 
reservations—as though he knew the im- 
portance of his contribution. 

“Why, yes. I know who he is.” He 
waited for Meaders to realize he was hold- 
ing back something. He was not going to 
let his own part be treated casually. 

“Well, who?” Meaders asked, the July 
heat making him impatient. 

“Jess Rountree.” Merrihew tossed the 
name off easily, as though he were casual- 
ly dropping a bomb into the hotel lobby, 
and waited for the reaction, hoping thus 
to learn something that he was acting as 
though he already knew. 

“Is that so!” Meaders said in a voice 
that told the clerk he had really dropped 
something of a bomb. “Well, why didn’t 
you say so? What’s he doing here?” 

Merrihew shrugged wisely and answered 
cryptically. “He didn’t say. Looking for 
trouble, you reckon?” He had become 
pretty good at fishing for information. 

Meaders scratched his chin thought- 
fully. “That’s bad. Bad.” He shook his 
head, and turned to go. “Well, thanks.” 

Merrihew felt he had been on the verge 
of learning something, only to have it slip 
away from him, and he was fearful. “Wait, 
J. B. Just what have they got against 
this Rountree, anyway? I mean, that they 
can prove.” He was proud of the way he 
baited that hook. 

The marshal thrust his hands into his 
pockets and looked at the cuspidor 
thoughtfully. “Well, I haven’t got any- 


thing, myself, but wherever there’s a 
Rountree or a Springer, you'll generally 
smell gunsmoke. And now we’ve got ’em 
both.” 

“Yeah, I know,” the clerk lied. 
der what started that, anyway?” 

“How does any cattle war start? Two 
families, both outgrowing themselves and 
stepping on each other’s toes. They’re all 
the same, only the Springer-Rountree 
feud just happened to be bloodier and 
last longer and spread wider than most of 
‘em. They’ll be talking about the Soledad 
cattle war when you and me are dead and 
gone.” He took another step, said, 
“Thanks,” and went out the door. 


“Won- 


CHAPTER II 
Mother Eaton Speaks Her Mind 


ESS ROUNTREE stepped 
into Mother Eaton’s restau- 
rant, ducking his head to pass 
through the door, and halted 
just inside. The place was 
cool and white and inviting, 
but it was not quiet at this 
minute. The girl behind the 
counter, wearing a fresh blue 
apron was having a little trouble with a 
customer. Anger made her face as red 
as the ribbon she wore in her black hair, 
and her brown eyes were snapping. 

The girl had just put a sandwich on 
the counter before a customer, and the 
man had caught her wrist and was trying 
to pull her toward him. He was a heavy 
man in a yellow shirt and shining boots 
and a thick, shell-stuffed gun-belt. There 
was a laugh on his coarse face as.he held 
the girl’s arm tightly. 

“Don’t be so touchy, honey,” 
said. “I ain’t poison.’ 

“You are, to me,” the girl said angrily. 
“Take your hand off me.’ 

“Take it easy. I ain’t going to hurt 
you.” He laughed again. : 

“Turn me loose!” 

“Yuh act like you don’t like me. I 
just want to hold yore hand.” 

The girl picked up the man’s coffee 
with her free hand and poured the 
steaming liquid over the man’s wrist. 
He jerked it back and cursed, then 
caught her again before she could get 
clear of him. 


the man 
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“Hard filly to break, ain’t yuh? No 
wonder Seeger can’t handle you. He 

ain’t much of a man.’ 

Rountree walked down the line of 
stools and jerked the man to his feet by 
the collar of his shirt. 

“The lady said for you to take yore 
hands off her,” he said quietly. “You’d 
better eat somewhere else from now on.” 

The man’s face went red with anger 
and his hand streaked for his gun. Roun- 
tree’s weapon jumped into his hand, his 
arm went up and brought the pistol 
down across the man’s wrist just as the 
man got his gun up. The hammer blow 
of Rountree’s weapon knocked the man’s 
gun out of a numbed hand, and it rattled 
to the floor. 

Then Rountree pouched his own weap- 
on, doubled his fists and waded into the 
man. His left fist drove into the pit of 
the man’s stomach, and the man brought 
his hands down to over his middle. 
Then Rountree’s cocked right exploded 
on the man’s jaw and the blow knocked 
him against the screen door. The door 
flew open and the man landed full length 
on the wooden sidewalk outside the res- 
taurant. Rountree stood and waited in 
the doorway for him to get up. 

The big man got to his hands and 
knees, shook his head dazedly and got to 
his unsteady feet. But all the fight was 
not out of him. 

“I want my gun,” he said. 

“You forget yore gun,” Rountree re- 
plied. “You’re not a good man to be run- 
nin’ loose with a weapon. And if I hear 
of you coming back here, I’m going to 
grade that road out of here with you. 
Now, git!” 

The man’s voice dropped to a menac- 
ing growl. “You ain’t fixin’ to grade no 
road with me, stranger. Men has tried 
that afore.” 

“But I haven’t, friend,” was all that 
Rountree said. 

The man hesitated, debating things a 
moment, then turned abruptly and head- 
ed for Seeger’s bar. Rountree watched 
him a moment, then went and picked up 
the man’s gun and tossed it on the res- 
taurant counter, and sat down. 

A stout, good-humored, motherly wom- 
an had come up from the kitchen, had 
seen the fight, and now turned and went 
back to her domain. 


HE girl’s flushed face was changing 

from its anger to an expression 
which Rountree could not read. There 
was some kind of emotion playing just 
beneath the surface as she went automati- 
cally through the motions of filling a 
water glass and placing it before him. The 
knuckles of her hand were drawn and 
white. 

She stood rigidly behind the counter, 
and he saw the tension in her. She would 
be close to twenty-three now, but there 
was a gravity about her, a thinness, and 
a tightness which hinted that she had been 
through more than a girl should be in the 
four years since he had seen her. 

He saw that the laughter was all gone 
from her face and the quick smile was 
missing. The brave front had now been 
replaced with one of alert suspicion. But 
still Sally Springer was a pretty girl, and 
Jess Rountree felt the old longing in him 
which had been there since before their 
families had thrown the whole of Soledad 
County into a bloody war. 

Her face was grave, and reserve held 
her tightly in its grip. She was like a bird 
poised, ready to fly at the first sign of 
trouble. 

“Thank you, Jess,” she said. “That man 
is a brute. But what are you doing here? 
I didn’t know they were driving this 
early.” 

“I didn’t come with a drive.” He 
watched her and saw her become alert to 
danger. 

“Passing through?” 

“No. I came here to see someone.” 

“Wh 0?” 

The question escaped her before she 
could thrust it back. K 

“Vou.” 

He said it straight, and watched her re- 
action closely. He had ridden a long dry 
trail to reach this moment, and he had to 
hear and understand everything about it, 
what was said, what was not said, and the 
unspoken feelings behind everything. 

He saw the pink rise in her cheeks—the 
nervousness of her hands. There was tur- 
moil not far beneath the surface of her, 
and he tried to read its meaning. She 
framed her answer carefully, and found 
it weak and meaningless, concealing the 
things that were going on in her. 


“Its nice of you to think of me,” she 
said, and was not at all satisfied with her 
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own feeble answer. “After everything 
that’s happened. You know, of course, 
that I’m married to Orlin Seeger?” 

“Yes, I know that. But that couldn’t 
stop a man from thinking about you, 
Sally. It’s not that easy. When a man has 
held the girl he loved in his arms, and 
felt her heart beat against his, when a 
man—” 

“Please!” There was anguish in her 
protest. “Please, Jess. I told you I was 
married.” 

He got his own heart-hunger under con- 
trol again and said, “I’m sorry. IIl try to 
behave.” 

“What did you come for?” she asked 
practically. This hurt too much, and she 
wanted to get the torture over. 

“Because I thought I ought to, for one 
thing. And because I wanted to see if you 
were happy, for another. Look, Sally, 
that trouble was between my father and 
yores. They were old-school, free-range 
men, and bullheaded as they come. But 
they both paid for it, Sally. They’re gone, 
and the fight is over. Fortunately for us, 
neither of them killed the other directly, 
although they were probably both equally 
to blame for the whole thing. And to 
blame for separating us. 

The girl became thoughtful. “As you 
look back on it, yes. But it didn’t seem 
so then. Hatred is contagious, and you 
can’t take sides against your own flesh and 
blood.” She forced a smile. “I’m glad you 
came and told me that, Jess. It’s not good 
to go on disliking people who were once 
your friends. I’m glad it’s over.” 

“Yes, it’s over—all but the effect of it. 
But the after effect is something else 
again. Sally, are you happy with Seeger?” 

She bit her lip. “What makes you ask 
that? You haven’t any right.” 

“No, except for one thing. I learned 
about you being here from Dobe Mor- 
rison. He’ was passing through with a cat- 
tle drive. He saw you working here, and 
so he did a little asking around. He said 
you weren’t even living with Seeger, and 
that Seeger was a skunk and a crook and 
“so everything else that you wouldn’t 
ike. 

“Tf that’s so, Sally, and if you are not 


living with him, then there’s plenty wrong, ` 


and you’re not happy. I still think as much 
of you as I ever did, and so yore happiness 
is my business. That’s the way I feel about 


it, and that’s why I came up here to ask 
you if you were happy.” 

The girl’s hands were unconsciously 
twisting the towel in her hand, and she did 
not know that she was betraying her 
emotional battle. 

She said, “It makes me feel good to 
know you still think that much of me, 
Jess. But there’s nothing you can do. 
I’m married and that’s the end of it. PU 
make out all right.” 


OTHER EATON, the buxom wom- 
an, came out of the kitchen wiping 
her perspiring face with a towel, and 
joined them. She leaned over the counter, 
her fleshy arms crossed, and looked Roun- 
tree over with studious care. She turned 
her head and asked, “Is this the young 
man you were telling me about, Sally?” 
The question was direct and embarrass- 
ing, and in her confusion, Sally intro- 
duced them. 
“Jess, this is Mother Faton. This is Jess 
Rountree, from Soledad.” 


“Hello, Jess,” Mrs. Eaton acknowledged. 
“Well, Sally wasn’t lying; you look like 
considerable of a man, from- where I’m 
standing.” Her voice was plain, pleasant, 
and above all, sincere. 

Sally’s face turned red, and Mother 
Eaton ignored the fact that, as she well 
TE she was making Sally uncomfort- 
able. 

“Sally’s told me a lot about you, and 
so I’m going to tell you a lot about her. 
Of course I heard what you were saying. 
I’m a regular old busybody and gossip, 
and I’m mighty well interested in any- 
thing that concerns Sally. Now, here’s 
how—” $ 

“Mother Eaton!” Sally’s protest fell on 
deaf ears. 

“Of course things are not all right with 


“Sally,” the stout woman rambled on. 


“That crooked, ghost-faced Orlin Seeger 
is a dirty coyote that’s got her afraid to 
move. He fooled her into marrying him 
in the first place, while she was in Soledad 
to get away from the ranch while you-all’s 
trouble was going on. 

“He told Sally he was a merchant and 
hotel man, but he didn’t tell her that his 
merchandise was liquor, that the hotel 
was just incidental to his liquor and gam- 
bling, and engineering raids on trail herds, 
and selling stolen cattle, and I don’t know 
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what-all else. He was in Soledad looking 
for a location when he met her. When 
they was married they came up here. As 
soon as she found out what he was up to 
she left him, and came to me for a job.” 

“Please, Mother Eaton—” 

“Now you just shut up, Sally, and let 
me talk a minute. I can’t get a word in 
edgeways. Anyway, as I was saying, she 
left him, and wouldn’t live with him as 
man and wife. He’d have come and took 
her, but he knew if he laid a hand on her 
while she was under my protection, it’d 
be over my dead body. Meaders and the 
rest of the decent men around here would 
have hung him quicker than hell can 
scorch a feather. 

“What you’re wonderin’, Jess, is does 
she still love you. And she won’t tell you 
because she’s got too much respect for 
her marriage vows, but you just let this 
old gossip tell you that you’re the only 
person she ever did and ever will love. 
I know she’s going to scold me for telling 
you this. But now that you know it, 
young man, you better go out and tend 
to Orlin Seeger right, or you don’t deserve 
her, and don’t show up till you do. 

“Another thing, Jess Rountree—watch 
out for him. Know that big ox you just 
kicked out of here? Well, that’s Rud Hor- 
ton. He’s the boy that does Seeger’s rough 
stuff for him. He’s sweet on Sally, too, 
but he don’t dare show it unless he’s 
drunk. Afraid of Seeger. So, Seeger might 
send him to take care of you, or he might 
lay for you on his own hook. I’m just 
warning you. And now, what was <a 
saying, Sally?” 

The old woman wiped her face ies this 
long effort, and looked at Sally. 


ALLY had begun to cry somewhere 
Y during Mother Eaton’s story. Yet it 
was plain that the old woman’s well-meant 
busybodying, her complete coverage of 
everything Sally had not meant to say, 
and above all, her good-humored admis- 
sion that she was meddling, had all been 
in behalf of the girl under her protection. 
All this was naturally too much for Sally. 
For the first time in months a smile broke 
across her face. Jess was smiling, too. 
Whatever else might be the result of 
Mother Eaton’s efforts, she had cleared 
away a lot of things and left the situation 
exposed in a mighty short time. 


Jess found Sally’s hand, and got a fleet- 
ing answering pressure. “Well,” he said. 
“Now I know what I’ve got to do.” 

“That’s right,” Mother Eaton said short- 
ly. “There’s only one cure for Sally’s 
trouble, and that is a bullet right through 
the middle button of Orlin Seeger’s pretty 
white silk shirt.” 

Sally’s face lost its moment of happi- 
ness, and the old sadness came back to it. 

“No,” she pleaded, “there just isn’t any 
cure. That wouldn’t help. It would always 
stand between us, always. No, Jess, you 
can’t kill him. There isn’t any way out. 
It was my fault that I was taken in by 
him, but I could never come to you after 
you'd killed him to get him out of the way. 
I just couldn’t.” 

“You little dunce,” Mother Eaton said. 
But Rountree saw in the old woman’s eyes 
a great pride in the moral strength of the 
girl she was protecting. 

Mother Eaton started back toward the 
kitchen, untying her apron as she walked. 
She picked up the pistol Rountree had 
thrown on the counter. She came out in a 
moment with her face powdered with a 
faint touch of starch, and wearing a big 
black hat with daisies that bounced with 
each step she took. “You two stay here 
and talk over old times, will you? I’ve 
just thought of something I want down to 
the store.” 


CHAPTER III 
Orlin Seeger Makes A Bet 


HEAVY stride propelling 
her heavy body along the 
sidewalk, Mother Eaton 
passed several men, who said, 
“Hello, Ma,” and she an- 
swered, “Hello, Ed.” “Hello, 
Joe, how’s the baby?” “Hi, 
Duke. Who was that gal you 
was sparkin’ last night?” and 
so on until she reached the shaded porch 
of Perth & Conley’s Store. 

She sat down on the wooden bench be- 
side J. B. Meaders. The old marshal closed 
his knife, and tipped the faded derby hat 
further forward on his forehead, knowing 
she had something on her mind. She 
wiped the perspiration from her face and 
commented on the heat. He agreed with 
her and waited for her to start in her own 
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way. He had long since learned that she 
was going to do things her own way, any- 
how. 

“Kinda quiet, ain’t it?” she asked. 
“Expecting any cattle?” 

“Nope,” he answered. “To early for any- 
body to be driving yet. There’s still grass 
south of here. Had good rains last month.” 

“Yeah,” she said. “Not any danger of 
you bein’ out looking for any stolen trail 
cattle then, is there?” 

Meaders lifted that rusty derby and 
mopped his red, bald head, wondering 
-what she was getting at. “No, I don’t 
reckon there’ll be any cattle stolen until 
some comes along to be stole.” 

Ma shook her head. “That’s too bad, 
ain’t it? It would simplify things mighty 
well.” 

“What'd you have in mind?” Meaders 
asked, taking the cue that was expected. 

“Rud Horton’s bothering Sally again, 
and it’s gone too far.” 

“And you want me to catch him in 
somethin’ I can kill him for. That’s a 
little rough on him, ain’t it?” 

“He’s been needin’ killing ever since 
the day he was born,” Mother Eaton 
snapped. 

“Fact of the matter is,” Meaders 

offered, “I never did think much of just 
goin’ out and killing a man because you 
didn’t like him, or suspected him of being 
a skunk.” 
“You’ve killed plenty of ’em in your 
day.” 
“Mebbe, but never except to save my 
own life, or when they refused to be 
taken.” 

“That was what I had in mind,” Mother 
Eaton said. 

Meaders whisfled. “Ma, I didn’t know 
you was such a cold-blooded old gal. 
You had in mind Horton gettin’ killed re- 
sistin’ arrest. 

“T ain’t cold-blooded, but Sally’s happi- 
ness comes first with me, no matter how 
many skunks have to be cleaned out.” 
She got to her feet. “Well,” she added. 
“That leaves nothing for me to do but to 
go straight to Orlin Seeger and have him 
make Rud let her alone.” 

Meaders perked up. “Now, listen, Ma, 
if you tell Seeger about Rud foolin’ with 
Sally, Seeger will shoot him down the 
minute he lays eyes on him.” 

Mother Eaton grinned. “I wish you 


hadn’t told me that. It’s going to bother 
my conscience somethin’ awful. But, still 
and all, I’ve got to think of Sally.” 

Meaders got to his feet, a beaten man, 
as he always was in encounters with the 
old woman. “All right, Ma, mebbe you’re 
ready to say what’s on your mind.” 

“I ain’t joking,” she said seriously. 
“Either you’ve got to go right now and 
tell Seeger about Rud, or I’m going to 
See right into that dive and do it my- 
se 


“TIl do it,” Meaders agreed reluctantly. 
“But you know what youre doing? 
You’re signing Rud Horton’s death war- 
rant.” 

“My conscience would be clear even if 
I thought so, but I don’t think so,” the old 
lady said. “You going right now?” 

“All right. All right, Ma. TIl go.” 

Meaders took a deep breath and 
started down toward Orlin Seeger’s place. 
He believed that Seeger would kill Hor- 
ton, and the fact that he would be a 
party to carrying the news that would set 
it off troubled him somewhat. He salved 
his conscience with arguments as he went 
along. If he didn’t do it, Mother Eaton 
surely would, for she was a woman of her 
word, and unafraid of a dozen Seegers 
and Hortons. 

And there was Sally to think of. He 
thought as much of her as Mother Eaton 
did, and surely her safety from Horton 
was of more importance than what hap- 
pened to Seeger and his crooked gunman- 
thief, whatever else dirty he could think 
of, and the like. By the time he got into 
Seeger’s door, he had convinced himself 
that he was doing his duty, and was doing 
it on his own initiative. 

That is—he had almost convinced him- 
self. Still, he could not get over the feel- 
ing that there was more to this than 
Mother Eaton had told him. For instance, 
there was this Rountree fellow in town, 
a man that the campfire yarns credited 
with having killed anywhere from four 
to fourteen Springer men single-handed, 
according to who was telling the yarn 
and how many drinks he’d had. 


HEN Mother Eaton saw the mar- 
shal disappear into Seeger’s, she 
trotted as briskly as her weight allowed 
her, down to Dan Daniels’ livery. As she 
suspected she would, she found Rud Hor- 
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ton and Dan playing two-handed coon- 
can with a greasy deck of cards on a 
barrel head. 

“T want to see you, Rud,” she said in a 
voice that was not a request, but an 
order. 

Horton followed her back into the 
darkness around the rear stalls. She 
pulled his gun out from somewhere in the 
ample folds of her dress and handed it to 
hi 


im. 

“I thought you’d better have this 
handy,” she said. “After all, you might 
be needin’ it as soon as Seeger gets sight 
of you.” 

The man took the gun and jammed it 
into his empty holster. “How come?” he 
asked suspiciously. 

“You wouldn’t know, would you?” 
Mother Eaton asked. “Did you ever know 
anybody that tried to take anything away 
from Orlin Seeger—money or a woman, 
or anything else, that lived to profit by it? 
He’s heard about you trying to drag Sally 
out of the restaurant by her wrist a while 
ago. Right now he’s chewing up nails 
and spittin’ carpet tacks. If you live till 
sundown, I'll be surprised, Horton. I feel 
sorry for you. I sure do.” She turned 
and started out of the stable. 

“You feel sorry for me, do yuh?” the 
man repeated, his wounded self-esteem 
boiling up in him. “So I won’t last till 
sundown, and yuh feel sorry for me? Well, 
just keep yore eyes open, Ma. Then see 
who you’re sorry for. I’ve been waitin’ 
for a showdown with that lily-livered 
polecat.” 

Mother Eaton paused and studied him 
a moment. “You might get by, Seeger, if 
you were as lucky as a man with a 
pocketful of moonstones, but the girl has 
got other friends. One of them just rode 
in a little while back.” 

“Yeah,” Rud Horton said. “I’ve met the 


gent. And I hope to meet him again. And _ 


you feel sorry for me. Well.” He paused, 
then added, “Well, well. She feels sorry 
for me.” 

Rud Horton waited until the old woman 
was gone, then he checked his gun to 
see that they had not tampered with the 
shells. Satisfied, he shoved the weapon in 
his holster, went and saddled his horse, 
borrowed another’one from Daniels, and 
led them down the street. 

He brought them into the alley back of 


Seeger’s and left them ground hitched. 
He followed along the side of the build- 
ing unobserved, until he got to the win- 
dow off Seeger’s private office. Here he 
paused and listened, hearing an occasional 
movement within. He finally came to the 
conclusion that Seeger was alone. He gave 
a quick glance around and still no one 
was in sight. 

He drew his gun and holding it in his 
hand, crossed his arms, thus concealing 
the weapon under his left arm. Then 
he went and leaned in the open window 
and put a fixed smile on his face while 
he waited for Seeger to see him. 

Seeger was seated at his desk just in- 
side the window going over bills. He 
looked up at length and saw the upper 
part of Horton framed in the window. 

Horton smiled at him. “Heard you was 
lookin’ for me.” He had his elbows crossed 
on the window sill, and he seemed very 
casual and friendly, leaning there in the 
window, the gun in his hand below the 
level of the sill. 

“Yes,” Seeger answered. “Fellow just 
came to town name of Rountree. Seen 
him yet?” 

“Yeah. Sort of bumped into him a 
while ago.” 

“No friend of yours, is he?” 

“Not to speak of. Matter of re I don’ t 
much like the way he parts his hair.” 

“Then you wouldn’t cry too Beech at 
his burying, would you?” 

“Not too much.” 

“I bet you would.” 

“How much?” 

“Oh, a couple of hundred.” 

“Nope, that gent is somewhat hard to 
manicure. I wouldn’t want to gamble for 
less than twenty-five beautiful golden 
Double Eagles.” 

Seeger took a chamois bag out of a 
drawer and laid five stacks of five twenty- 
dollar gold pieces on the window sill. 
“That’s just the amount I’d be willing to 
bet,” he>said. 


ORTON dribbled a stack of the coins 
through the fingers of his left hand, 
keeping the gun in his right still hidden. 
“It’s a bet,” he said. “He'll have a buryin’ 
in twenty-four hours, and I won’t be there 
weepin’. So you lose yore bet.” 
He picked up the money and pocketed 
it. “Was that all yuh had in mind?” 
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Seeger blew his cigar smoke toward the 
ceiling and said, “No. There was one other 
little matter. Don’t amount to much. You 
know the difference between your eyes 
and your hands, don’t you?” 

“In a general way,’ Horton beamed. 
“Why?” 

“T thought maybe you might have ’em 
mixed. When I told you to keep your 
eyes on my wife, I didn’t mean your 
hands. I didn’t even mean for you to 
touch her.” 

“Well, now,” Horton said thoughtfully. 
“Mebbe she don’t feel the same way you 
do about me. Ever think of that?” 

‘Tve thought of that, and it hasn’t 
worried me. As a matter of fact, I’ve 
reached a very definite conclusion about 
it. And that is, if I thought for a minute 
that she was the kind of person that 
could even stand the sight of you, I’m 
sure I wouldn’t be slightly interested in 
her. But, she’s a woman with at least 
ordinary sensibilities, so it stands to 
reason that she wouldn’t want you to 
come within ten feet of her. Does that 
answer your question?” 

“Why, that’s one answer, Orlin, but I 
don’t think it’s the right one. Matter of 
fact, she’s shown such a dislike at even 
the thought of you, that there’s only one 
thing a gentleman could do for such a lady 
in distress, and that is to get rid of you 
for her, and take over her protection his- 
self. And being somewhat of a gentle- 
man, I thought I’d do that little job. I 
just thought too, I’d let yuh know before- 
hand what it’s all about. Any objections?” 

Seeger’s amused eyes crinkled around 
the corners. He took a deep drag on his 
cigar and exhaled the smoke. “Why, no. 
If you can manage it.” He looked at the 
door across the room and said, “All right, 
Ted. Take care of him.” 

Horton turned his head toward the 
door, and turned it back just as quickly, 
catching Seeger in the act of bringing a 
derringer out of his desk drawer. He 
laughed out loud, lifted the pistol above 
the level of the window sill and shot 
Seeger dead in his chair. 

Seeger’s derringer dropped back into 
the desk drawer as his body jolted against 
the chair back from the impact of the 
bullet. The white blaze in his back hair 
fell like a cowlick over his forehead. Then 
his head fell over on his desk and lay 


buried in his arms, as though he were 
catching a short nap. Horton jammed his 
gun into his holster, spat in through the 
window. 

“You cheap gambler,” Rud Horton 
sneered. “You thought you was the bull 
of the woods, didn’t yuh? I wish yuh was 
here to watch my smoke from now on.” 

He turned and picked up the reins of 
the two horses, and led them down to the 
entrance of the alley. 


CHAPTER IV 
Quick on the Draw 


OTHER EATON had Jess 

Rountree and Sally in the 
kitchen with her. She had 
spread a red checked table- 
cloth on one of the kitchen 
tables, and was frying 
chicken for them when the 
marshal walked in the front. 
Finding it deserted, he went 
behind the counter and continued to the 
kitchen. 

Appearing as though she hadn’t seen 
him recently, Mother Eaton spoke. “Why, 
hello, Meaders. How are you?” 

“Still alive,” he answered wryly, and 
his gaze ‘turned to the couple at the table. 
“Hello, Sally.” 

“Howdy, Mr. Meaders,” she answered, 
and there was a tone of gladness in her 
voice that Meaders had never heard. This 
had something to do with Mother Eaton’s 
dark and mysterious ways, he sensed. 

“That’s Jess Rountree,” the old woman 
said. “Him and her were sweethearts 
before their daddies got their squirrel 
guns to each other. Judgin’ by Jess, that 
must have been a bunch of full-grown 
men puttin’ on a full-grown war. It’s all 
over now, and Jess is up to see Sally.” 

Meaders shook hands with Rountree, 
and liked his looks. Mother Eaton turned 
around from the stove with a deep-fry 
basket full of golden brown chicken. 
“Well, set,” she said. “As long as you’re 
here, you might as well eat, though I 
don’t usually feed chicken to the general 
run of customers. You must have smelled 
it cooking.” 

Jess Rountree sensed that the woman 
was talking, not to say something, but to 
hide something. He threw a question- 
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ing glance at Sally and she shrugged 
slightly. 

Meaders removed the rusty derby and 
hung it carefully on a temporarily empty 
pan hook. He wiped the bald top of his 
head and sat down with a great sigh of 
anticipation. 

“So the Soledad cattle war is all over,” 
he said to Rountree. “Used to hear a lot 
of wild tales about that trouble, how it 
started, how many was killed and the 
like. Never did learn the real truth. Just 
what did happen?” 

“Oh,” Rountree replied, “same thing 
that usually happens. One thing led to 
another, and pretty soon everybody was 
in it. Then it died down. That’s about 
all there was to it.” 

“I see,” Meaders said gravely. “Shore 
glad to get the straight of it from some- 
body that knows.” 

They were perhaps midway through 
with the meal when Meaders perked up 
his ears, poised a knife full of mashed 
potatoes and peas halfway up to his 
mouth. 

“What’s that?” the sheriff asked. “I 
heard a gun.” 

Mother Eaton, who was busy serving 
them instead of eating with them, dropped 
a pot down on the stove. “Nothing. I 
didn’t hear anything,” she lied. 

She rattled a pot several more times, 
in case there should be any more shots. 
But there were not. 

“Sounded like shootin’ to me,” Mead- 
ers said. 

“You’re crazy,’ Ma Eaton snapped. 
“You're always hearing things.” 

Mother Eaton filled their plates again, 
then stepped over -to the little service 
hole that was cut out of the partition, 
glanced out to the street and saw a man 
leading two saddle horses across the street 
toward her place. She went over and 
picked up a water bucket and went to 
the table. 

“Meaders,” she said, “I hate to dis- 
turb you, but would you go out to the 
well and get me a bucket of water? 
Hurry, the kettle is dry and it'll crack 
in a minute.” 


, 


EADERS took the napkin out of 
his vest and went out the back 
door, puzzled. Mother Eaton was already 
hovering over Rountree, saying in a low 


voice, “Rud Horton’s coming across the 
street with blood in his eye. Better not 
let him get inside.” 

Rountree was on his feet instantly, had 
his gun-belt down off the nail and was 
strapping it on as he went out behind 
the counter and out to the front. Rud 
Horton was just stepping up onto the 
boardwalk. 

“Lookin’ for me, Horton?” 

“You're danged right, and the gal, too. 
And now let’s see how good yuh are when 
a man has got an equal draw with you.” 

“You’d better think it over, Horton,” 
Rountree said quietly. “You’re making 
trouble for yoreself.” 

“None I can’t handle,” Horton barked. 
“T said I wanted that gal, and I mean to 
take her. Step aside or pull yore iron, 
you half-baked horned frog.” 

Horton was using his last words to hold 
Rountree’s attention while his own hand 
streaked for his weapon. But it did not 
hold Rountree’s attention, for he had 
never been attending the man’s words. His 
eyes had been fastened on Horton’s feet. 
And he had seen the feet adjust them- 
selves slightly as Horton-went into bal- 
ance to make his draw. This was as much 
of a signal as Rountree needed, for he 
was not a new hand at this kind of thing. 
The Soledad war had taught him many 
bitter lessons. 

Rountree thus shot him through the 
heart, and though Horton’s muscles trig- 
gered his gun wildly, he was a dead man 
before he fell to the ground. 

One of these wild bullets grazed and 
fractured one of Rountree’s ribs, knock- 
ing him down. His side was burning with 
pain. He found himself lying in the dust, 
trying to turn over and get up, when he 
felt two arms around his neck. 

Sally’s face was just above his, and 
there was a great fear in her eyes. She 
kept asking him how badly he was hurt. 
His eyes were focused on the two tiny 
tears that had formed and were threaten- 
ing to drop on his face, and he wished 
that they would. 

A crowd was gathering around now, 
thick, and all were talking at once. “He 
must have been crazy,” a man was say- 
ing, and Rountree looked up and saw the 
mousy hotel clerk basking in the glory of 
the importance of his news. “I heard the 
shot, and I rushed to Mr. Seeger’s office. 
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The door was open, and Mr. Seeger was 
lying dead with his face across his desk 
and blood all over his white shirt. 

“There wasn’t no smoke smell in the 
room,” the little man babbled on. “I ran 
to the window, and I saw Horton shoving 
his gun into his holster and leading his 
horses away. He must have shot him 
through the window. And his own bene- 
factor, too. Man’s ingratitude—” 

Mother Eaton and J. B. Meaders were 
pushing through the crowd. “Yuh say 
Horton killed Seeger before he came over 
here?” 

“He did for a fact, shot him like a 
sneak in the night.” 

“Well, I'll declare,” Mother Eaton said 
in a shocked tone. “Imagine that! Well, 
Meaders, get somebody from the store to 
come and get Horton away from my door. 
Some of you help Jess back into my 
kitchen, while somebody goes for the 
doctor. Sally, turn him loose long enough 
for us to get him up.” 

They got Rountree onto the cot in the 
lean-to back of the kitchen. The doctor 
came and taped up a broken rib, and 
Rountree was all right, only his side 
would be paining him for a week or so. 

The girl sat on Rountree’s cot, and she 
put her head on his chest. It hurt Roun- 
tree’s sore rib, but he would have had it 
broken again before he would have let 
her know that. 

Meaders came back into the kitchen, 


took his derby off and hung it up, then 
sat down to finish his condensed-milk 
lemon pie. His chair happened to face the 
open door to the lean-to. Mother Eaton 
studied this arrangement, and said, 
“Meaders, go out to one of the front 
tables to finish your pie.” 

“PII be through with it in a minute,” 
he objected. 

“Meaders,” she said sternly, “I said go 
out front to finish your pie. I don’t allow 
customers in the kitchen.” She took his 
hat off the hook and put it on his head. 

He looked at her strangely, and said, 
“Td shore like to know certain things. 
It’s a puzzle to me how Horton happened 
to beat Seeger to the draw, but lost out. 
to Rountree. You’d think it was all 
framed to work out that way.” 

“Being nosy never does any good,” she 
snapped. “Never question fate.” 

“Still, I don’t understand you. You’re 
generally so soft-hearted—” 

“That’s because you’ve never been a 
mother,” she snapped. “Get out so those 
kids can be alone.” 

And then they were alone, the boy and 
the girl, and she brought her lips down to 
his, and in them he found the things 
that filled the emptiness which had been 
in him for the last long years. In the 
warm hunger of that kiss was her promise 
that all that she was belonged to him, 
and the demand that all that he was 
should be hers. 


How Well Do Yuh Know Yore West? 


T hed rannies an’ gals! How’s yore range savvy? Try answerin’ these five 
questions about the West and see how yuh stack up. If yuh can answer all five 
of them plumb correct that makes yuh a real expert. The answers are on page 97 
if you are aiming to take a peek—but try to answer ’em yore ownself first. And 


let us know how yuh made out! 


. When and where was a good horse once worth more than a small ranch? 
2. “Be sure you're right, then go ahead.” Who said these famous words? 
3. Who said: “Their fate shall be my fate, their fortune my fortune, their destiny 
my destiny. As of old, I am with my country.” 
4. When may a cowboy’s hat save his life on the range? 
5. What is a serape and why was it usually part of a Mexican vaquero’s equip- 


ment? 
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or, Ready-Made Treasure for the Finding! 


HE Southwest is a strange land of 
drifting sand and lonely mountains, 
of giant rocks and _ high-walled 
canyons, of cactus and burning heat. It is 
also a land of gold and hidden treasure. 
Not all the Southwest, of course, is 
desolate desert. There are rich irrigated 
farming areas, stretches of grass and water 
and cattle ranches. There are thriving, 
modern cities too. But it often seems 


that the places where gold has been 
sought and found—and sometimes lost 
again—are the most barren and for- 
bidding in the entire sun-parched desert. 

Perhaps that is as it should be. Nature 
never intended the finding of a fortune in 
virgin gold to be easy. Prospecting is not 
the sluggard’s way to quick riches. It is 
a game for pioneers, for adventurous, 
hardy men willing to risk their chances 
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of success in the world’s far places. 
The desert Southwest—Alaska—North- 


ern Canada. The untamed mountain 
country of California, Colorado, Idaho. All 
these have been the scenes of spectacular 
bonanza strikes of millions of dollars’ 
worth of the yellow metal. All have at 
least one thing in common. They are, 
or were, hard-to-reach wilderness coun- 


Yuma lies down in the southwest cor- 
ner of Arizona. And north of Yuma the 
empty desert stretches out in a vast ex- 
panse of sand. It extends west across the 
ribbon of the Colorado river deep into 
southern California and east almost to the 
back door of Phoenix. It is gigantic, hot, 
dry and awe-inspiring. 

Roads and trails across this enormous 
sun-parched waste were few, a hundred 
years ago. Save for two main east-west 
highways, paved‘for the motor travel that 
has supplanted frontier wagon trains, the 
situation is pretty much the same today. 

Somewhere in the desert north of Yuma 
is a ready-made treasure in golden nug- 
gets—the Lost Cowboy mine. How rich 
this windblasted, sand-scoured deposit of 
placer gold may prove to be, nobody 
actually knows. Your guess is just as good 
as mine. 

The deposit has never been worked. It 
is virgin ground. The sort of stuff that 
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The Eternal Quest for Hidden Gold 


VER SINCE the world was just a button the search for golden 

treasure and lost mines has lured the venturesome. Our early 

West, bonanza rich in mineral wealth, has produced its share of lost 
mine stories, stories which are told in this series of articles. 


In time these legends will become an authentic part of our Western 
folklore, like the age-old tale of Jason and the Golden Fleece. 


Naturally details vary. Different versions have cropped up with re-telling and 
the passing of the years. But the stories are all founded on historic fact, on a life- 
size skeleton of solid truth. And hunting such hidden treasures affords an exciting 
twist to the perennial quest for the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow. The gold 
is there. The problem is properly to locate the rainbow.—J.A.T. 
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caused the early day stampedes to Cali- 
fornia a hundred years ago or the rushes 
to the succeeding bonanza gold camps that 
did so much to build up the pioneer West. 

At least two, and probably three, indi- 
viduals have stumbled on the site of this 
amazing desert treasure at different times. 
Each of them brought back a load of 
golden nuggets, hand-picked from the sur- 
face sand in which they lay. They were 
gathered with the same ease as picking up 
pebbles from a beach. 

And not a one of those who brought 
back the golden nuggets was ever able 
to return to the precise spot where the 
treasure had first been found—or to direct 
others to it. 


Introducing Chloride Pete Wilson 


The enigma has become one of the 
strangest legends of the desert. It remains 
one of the many unsolved mysteries that 
mark the mining history of the Southwest. 
You can believe it or not, as you wish. 
Parts of it sound like a fairy tale. But no 
matter how thinly based, there is a gos- 
samer web of truth behind all folklore, 
And true or not, the fact remains that 
serious-minded men have spent time and 
money, endured desert hardship and even 
lost their lives in the futile search for the 
Lost Cowboy mine. 

For myself I first heard about the Lost 
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Cowboy mine a long time ago. I got the 
story—or at least one version of it— 
straight from the feedbox from the lips 
of a white-whiskered, sun-shrivelled old 
desert rat out in Arizona. 

Pete Wilson—his friends called him 
Chloride—was 82 when I met him. He 
promptly informed me—just for the 
record, I guess—that he had never been 
sick a day in his life, and he considered 
the desert the healthiest place in the 
country. 

Our meeting was fortuitous. I happened 
to be driving east from Needles, Cali- 
“fornia, in the comparative cool of the 
early morning. In those days, Route 66 
between Needles and Flagstaff, Arizona, 
was just a washboardy, gravelled road. I 
had cleared the little village of Topock 
on the Arizona side of the bridge high 
across the Colorado river and made the 
long. ascent up through the black rock 
foothills of the towering Black Mountains 
towards the old mining towns of Oatman 
and Gold Road—where the famous Tom 
Reed mine and other bonanza properties 
had produced millions in gold bullion 
during their heyday. 

An abandoned, open front mine shed 
stood off to one side of the road. I pulled 
over to it to enjoy the shade under the 
tin-roofed portico while I let my wheezing, 
boiling old jaloppy cool off before the 
final climb to the summit of the moun- 
tain range. 

I had thought the shed was empty; but 
when I entered there was a sudden rustle 
in the back. It wasn’t rattlers. It was the 
gnomelike, unkempt figure of Pete Wilson 
scrambling hurriedly to his feet from his 
bedroll on the floor. Pete had been camp- 
ing there overnight. 


Though his feathers were a bit ruffled 
over the unannounced intrusion, the old 
prospector calmed down when he found 
I had no more legal right to the shelter 
of the shed than he did. We got to talk- 
ing—about mines and mining, gold and 
copper and other metallic treasures of 
the desert country. We decided to pool 
our grub resources and have breakfast to- 
gether. 

Long before the meal was ready, cooked 
on the campfire we built just outside the 
shade of the.shed, we were fast friends. 

I forked the bacon and eggs onto two 
separate agateware plates, and ‘started 
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back to the shed to eat, away from the 
blazing heat of the mounting sun. Wilson 
stood a moment by the fire, gazing to the 
south, past the high west wall of the 
mountains and down along the seemingly 
endless cactus-studded foothills that lay 
below us. Then he picked up his plate 
and joined me. 

“Pile of gold out there—somewhere’s,” 
he volunteered. “Nuggets. Laying right 
in the sand. If a fellow could find the 
Lost Cowboy mine he’d be rich as that 
feller Creases.” 

I guessed he meant—Croseus, the old- 
timer in ancient times who owned all that 
gold. 

“The mine’s there all right,” Pete went 
on. “Somewhere between here and Yuma. 
But I figure closer up to this end. Mebbe 
between here and Quartzite, or a piece 
south of Quartzite.” 


Fabulous Wealth! 


I tried to remember distances. Desert 
miles meant little or nothing to the old 
school of blanket and burro prospectors 
like Chloride. Yuma straight south across 
the desert was about two hundred miles 
away. Quartzite perhaps not quite a hun- 
dred. 

“Made my own tries to find the mine,” 
Chloride continued. “About forty years 
ago. Nothing come of it. But them nug- 
gets the cowboy took out was real. He 
found them sometime in the 1860’s when 
La Paz was booming and that desert 
mining camp was turning out millions in 
placer gold a year—and a killing ’fore 
breakfast every morning. 

“The cowboy wasn’t no rock hound. 
Just a hoss rider from over Texas way 
working for a frontier Arizona spread that 
had started up along the east side of the 
Colorado river. They were headquarters 
north of Yuma, several day’s cattle drive. 
The cowboy never did know exactly 
where. 

“Most of the outfit’s business was sell- 
ing Longhorn beef to the Army post at 
Yuma. Back from the river the range was 
so poor them longhorns would wander 
miles into the desert looking for a bit of 
forage. No fences them days. It was a real 
chore rounding up a scatterment of the 
half wild longhorns to start them on a 
drive down to Yuma.” 
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Chloride left the shed to pour himself 
‘a final cup of coffee from the coffee pot. 
While he was out by the fire, he sloshed 
the dregs in the pot around a couple of 
times, then. splashed them out on the 
desert. Then he picked up the frying pan, 
gave it a quick scouring with a handful of 
sand, knocked out the last adhering grains 
on a rock and came back. 

“Clean enough,” he announced trium- 
phantly indicating the pot and skillet. “A 
fellow that’s lived in the desert long as I 
have learns not to waste water washing 
cooking u-tensils. They say you gotta’ 
eat a peck of dirt afore you die anyhow.” 
Chloride chuckled in his long, bushy, 
tobacco-stained beard. “Guess I’ve eaten a 
bushel in my time.” 

“Getting back to them golden nug- 
gets,” the old man went on, “it seems this 
cowboy was chousing strays out of the 
foothills one day, and finds himself up 
against a yellow rock cliff. He dismounts 
to tighten his cinches, or something and 
spots two, three longhorns wandering 
down out of a nearby draw. 

“Not wanting the stock to turn back 
up the canyon, he starts waving the 
animals on with his hat, and chunking 
rocks at their rumps. He notices some of 
the stones he picks up are extra heavy for 
their size. They have a yellow glint here 
and there with a sort of black coating over 
the yellow. But what mainly impresses 
the cowboy, is that because of their weight 
they fly swift and true when he pitches 
them at the stock. 

“Stones like that, he figures, are handy. 
So after he gets the cattle clear of the 
draw and afore he mounts his horse again, 
he gathers up a bunch of the black-coated 
stones and stuffs his pockets with them. 
Durn fool! He had a bonanza gold dis- 
covery by the tail and didn’t even know 
it.” 

Chloride pulled a plug of tobacco out 
of his pocket and gnawed himself off an 
after breakfast chew. 

“Seems a short time later the spread 
folded up. No grass, too many Indian 
raids or something. And this cowboy 
packs all his belongings in his soogans 
| including some of the black stones which 
he is keeping as souvenirs, and starts 
(` heading east for better ranch country and 
` another job. 

“Around Tucson, or mebbe some other 


place, he meets up with a prospector and 
they get to talking about desert gold, the 
prospector saying how heavy gold nuggets 
are. He is telling too, that next to their 
yellow color, that heaviness is one of 
the main ways of distinguishing placer 
gold in the field. Casual-like, the cow- 
boy produces a couple of the heavy stones 
from the desert north of Yuma. 


“Ten seconds later the prospector is 
slapping the cowboy on the back, half 
wild with excitement. He scratches the 
coating off a nugget showing the cowboy 
the soft, rich yellow gold beneath. All 
they have to do, the prospector tells the 
fellow, is hot-foot it back there and they 
will both be millionaires. 


“Either the prospector is too eager, or 
he don’t sound convincing enough. Any- 
how, the cowboy says the whole proposi- 
tion seems like a wild goose chase to him 
—and besides he isn’t sure he could find 
the place again. In fact he don’t think he 
could, one hunk of desert looking much 
the same as another to him. But he does 
give the prospector all the directions he 
can remember, wishes him luck and says 
he’s welcome—if the stuff really is gold. 

“Its gold all right. The prospector 
proves that the way there ain’t no ques- 
tion about it. He cashes the couple of 
nuggets the cowboy gave him by selling 
them to a regular licensed gold buyer. 
Then-he heads for Yuma and starts push- 
ing north across the desert with his burro, 
a pick and shovel, a little grub and a keg 
of water.” 


The Angel of Faith 


Wilson paused, waiting for the inevita- 
ble question. 

“What happened?” 

“That,” answered the old man, “is some- 
thing only the desert can answer. I wish I 
knew. So does everybody else that ever 
tried to track down the Lost Cowboy 
mine.” 

It seemed like the end of the story. And 
just another lost mine yarn. Most old- 
time desert rats have a favorite, incredibly 
rich lost mine they dream about and talk 
about. I figured the Lost Cowboy mine 
was Pete Wilson’s. And in the constant 
retelling he had come to believe every 
word of it. 

More to make conversation than any- 
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thing else, and probably because the re- 
porter’s instinct in me never quite died 
down, I turned to Chloride with a ques- 
tion. 

“What was the cowboy’s name?” 

Chloride stared at me blankly. I asked 
if he knew the name of the prospector to 
whom the cowboy had shown the nug- 
gets, if he knew what finally become of 
the cowboy. Chloride took a long time to 
answer. I felt like an older kid telling 
a younker there wasn’t any Santa Claus— 
ara yet not half sure there wasn’t my- 
self. 

Finally Chloride replied, not looking at 
me but gazing out across the desert where 
his dream gold lay. 

“Thats the trouble with you story 
writers,” he said. “You want names, and 
what a fellow looked like, and where he 
lived and all: Them’s details that don’t 
make no difference nor alter the facts. 
The main thing is the golden nuggets, the 
yellow cliff in the foothills somewheres 
north of Yuma. That mister, is where 
you'll find the gold. Not looking up some 
ngs rider’s pedigree or his distant kin- 
olk.” 

The old man paused before he went on. 

“Now if I had been pulling your leg, or 
telling a windy I could easy have said this 
cowboy’s name was Hank Smith or Slim 
Jones or something and you’d have prob- 
ably nodded your punkin head wisely and 
thought by grab this old jassack knows 
what he’s talking about. He’s even got the 
cowboy’s name. 

“Instead I only told what I know about 
the Lost Cowboy mine. If I or anybody 
else knew the whole story, the place 
where them nuggets was found would 
have been rediscovered and the entire rich 
deposit worked out long ago. 

“Another thing, son. Unless you got 
faith, there ain’t much use looking for a 
lost mine—or prospecting for a new one 
either.” 


A Lone Mexican Girl 


Faith. A “hovering angel girt with 
golden wings” the poet Milton called it. 
I doubt if Chloride ever heard of Milton. 
Yet though centuries apart in point of 
time, the two were kindred spirits. The 
desert produces philosophers—as well as 
characters. 
` “Besides,” went on the old man, sud- 


denly coming back to the Lost Cowboy 
mine, “what you heard is just the þe- 
ginning of them nuggets in the desert. 
Maybe twenty years after the cattle out- 
fit the cowboy worked for quit, there was 
some Mexicans took up in what must have 
been the same general section. Land that 
won’t raise beef will still feed goats. The 
Mexitans grazed goats out in the foot- 
hills back from the river and a young 
Mexican girl, just a kid hardly in her 
teens, was goatherd for one of the flocks. 

“Ever see a sandstorm in the desert? 
The wind rises, lifting the sand in a whirl- 
ing, stinging cloud of dust so thick it cuts 
off mountains- and other landmarks like 
a dark, brown fog. The blazing sun gets 
blotted out until its just a round, red 
evil eye staring at you from an unseen 
sky. 

“There’s nothing much you can do but 
hang onto your belongings, and your 
burro if you’ve got one, seek some shelter 
and hunker down in it until the storm 
blows over. If you pick the wrong spot, 
the sand can bury you—deep. The wind 
shifts the desert sand dunes like play- 
things, building up a fifty foot hill where 
there weren’t none before, or scraping 
down to bare rock a draw or canyon 
mouth, formerly blocked by mounds of 
sand. 

“Well this Mexican girl gets trapped 
in a sandstorm. She tries to start the 
goats for home, but they're gone and 
scattered with the wind. Then she flips 
her skirt up over her head to protect 
her face from the cutting, knifeblade par- 
ticles of flying grit. Bent over against 
the wind, and with only her petticoat 
whipping about her legs, she commences 
to run, hoping to reach the shelter of the 
ranch at which she lived. 

“It’s no go. The elements against a lone 
girl is no fair shake. The kid stumbles, 
she veers this way and that. A couple 
of times she falls.down. It ain’t till the 
blowing sand has got her almost buried 
she réalizes that howling wind or no, 
she’s just got to get up and keep battling. 

“That girl never knew, and was never 
able to tell, how many hours she stag- 
gered along in the sandswept murk. All 
sense of direction was lost. Finally she 
come to what she guessed was a rock 
wall or foothill cliff of some sort. Sand 
was sweeping off the top of it like spume 
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from a storm-whipped ocean wave. But 
down at the base of the wall the force of 
the wind was lessened. Only eddies and 


back-washes of the main hurricane curled’ 


into it at intervals. 

“The girl cowered against the wall as 
long as she could stand. Then she noticed 
the back currents of wind scooping away 
the sand in front of her. Instead of piling 
it up, they were scouring it out clear to 
the bare rocks of the desert floor. So the 
girl let herself slip to the ground, and sat 
a resting, leaning back against the 
cliff. 

“For a time she stared in front of her, 
frightened of course but fascinated as she 
watched boulders and huge rocks that 
had been buried before being slowly un- 
covered as the wind cleared away the 
sand, It was like watching the tide go out 
and finding reefs that had been invisible 
before. After a while the girl fell asleep. 

“The sun blotted out. The brown murk 
turned to black with nightfall. When the 
girl awoke she was in a strange place, a 
part of the desert she never remembered 
seeing before. Behind her was a low yel- 
lowish cliff. In front a stretch of bare, 
boulder-strewn desert hardpan. And on 
the desert floor, scattered-here and there 
on the ground, were hundreds of black- 
coated stones, too heavy for the wind to 
blow away. Parts of the stones where 
there was no coating, or where the black 
coating had been worn off glinted yellow 
in the sun. The wind had died down.” 

Pete Wilson halted his narrative to 
comb his gnarled fingers through his un- 
kempt beard. 

“She found the nuggets?” I prompted. 


Gleaming Nuggets 


Wilson nodded. “Picked herself up a 
skirtful. She wasn’t sure what they were. 
But she guessed they might be gold. The 
Mexicans down at the goat ranch were 
always talking about the Lost Cowboy 
mine. 

“Trouble was the half-famished girl 
had no idea where she was. She started 
walking out into the desert, headed west 
as she figured by the rough position of the 
sun. Her hope was that eventually she 

. would come to the Colorado river. She 
zig-zagged, plowing through the deep, 
loose sand of fresh dunes. It was hard 

| going.” 


I started to say something about the 
weight of a skirtful of gold nuggets. 
Twenty pounds at least. A heavy load for 
a young girl under her circumstances. 

Wilson held up his hand. 

“Now hold on,” he said. “Let me tell 
it my own way. You can have your say 
and ask your questions later— 

“About the time the girl figured she 
couldn’t push herself a step further she 
spotted a thin plume of smoke cutting over 
the sand in the distance far to the north. 
The railroad! Probably the Santa Fe 
which crosses the Colorado river over 
the bridge at Topock and goes on up to 
Needles. 

“Anyhow the girl changed her course 
and headed in the direction she had seen 
the feather of smoke. She trudged on a 
while, then rested. She didn’t remember 
how long she kept travelling. But she 
must have slept at least one night in the 
desert, for she recalled as darkness fell, 
she marked an arrow in the sand showing 
the direction she must follow in the morn- 
ing before she lay down to sleep. 

“For water—since the original supply 
she had carried with her had been long 
since exhausted—she cut the tops off 
viznagas or barrel cactus. She even tried 
eating some of the warm, sweetish juicy 
pulp. 

“Finally she reached the tracks—twin 
ribbons of sun-blistered, shining steel 
stretching out to infinity against the desert 
glare. You know the custom—in fact I 
think it’s Arizona law. A train has got 
to stop and pick up anyone stranded in 
the desert. Well, a train bound for 
Needles picked her up. 

“The crew like to have went hog-wild 
when they saw the nuggets she was carry- 
ing. Though she had only a few left be- 
cause, as she explained, the original load 
was too heavy and she had kept lightening 
it on her wanderings through the desert, 
the crew was all for quitting railroading. 
They wanted to go mining then and there 
—if the girl would take them back to the 
place where she had made her find. 

The girl just shook her head. All she 
could remember for sure was the direc- 
tion she had travelled to reach the tracks 
—north. Or mostly north. It may. have 
been northeast, or northwest, or any 
compass point in between. She didn’t 
know. But she was certain from the 
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stories she had heard around the goat 
ranch, that somehow in the height of the 
awful sandstorm she had come upon the 
site of the Lost Cowboy mine. A lot of 
miners, prospectors and desert rats around 
Needles seemed to think so too when they 
heard the story. For a while there was a 
regular stampede into the desert on the 
Arizona side of the Colorado south of the 
railroad tracks from Topock, back from 
the river and down along and past the 
Chemehuevis range.” 


Sandstorms Play Tricks 


“Gold has been found in the Cheme- 
huevis mountains by the way,” Chloride 
added after a pause. “But nobody ever 
did find the nugget-strewn stretch of 
desert floor that marks the riches of the 
Lost Cowboy mine. There’s even some 
say the Lost Cowboy and the Mexican 
girl’s find is separate lost mines, claiming 
their probable locations are too far apart 
for them to be one and the same.” 

Pete Wilson shrugged his bony, 
hunched-over shoulders. It was getting 
late—and in the morning—and hot. High 
time I got the old jaloppy creaking up 
the mountains and down the other side 
on the long haul towards Flagstaff. 

“What do you think?” I asked. 

Wilson looked at me shrewdly. “You 
just asking? Or do you really want to 
know?” z 

I wanted to know, and I told.him so. 

“They’re the same,” said Chloride, “ac- 
cording to my way of figuring. Gold is 
queer stuff and Nature has played a lot 
of strange stunts regarding where it is 
and where it.ain’t. But it’s kind of like 
what they used to say about lightning 
in one way. It ain’t apt to strike twice so 
rich and so similar in the same place. 

“What’s more, I think them sandstorms 
is the answer. What they uncover one 
time, they may cover up the next—and 
vice versa.” 

Pete Wilson, known as old Chloride, 
asked for a lift to the crest of the moun- 
tains. I gladly gave it to him. But all 
the way up the long, twisting climb he 
said not another word about the Lost 
Cowboy mine. 


them, or ever will be,” announced the 
old man as I let him and his meager 
belongings out of the car at the top of the 
ridge. “Thanks for the ride, son. And 
mighty glad to have met you.” 

That was all. It was the only time I 
ever met Chloride Wilson. I thought about 
him a lot. But it was quite a while be- 
fore I got around to checking on the Lost 
Cowboy mine. When I did, I discovered 
that Wilson was far from being the only 
one who believed in the story of the lost 
treasure in nuggets that lies out in the 
empty desert somewhere north of Yuma. 

A lot of other prospectors and desert 
mining men believed in it too. It has 
become part of the lost mine legends of the 
Southwest in spite of the indefiniteness 
of many of the story’s details. 

Some accounts give the cowboy’s dis- 
covery and the Mexican girl’s find as two 
different lost mines, just as Wilson had 
said. And some of the details vary im- 
portantly. One version has the cowboy 
simply riding through or across the 
desert, reason not given, and jogging slap 
bang into the golden treasure. He got 
lost, his horse died, he wandered around 
to the point of delirium, finally found a 
water-hole and at last made his way back 
to civilization minus, or with only a few 
of the nuggets he had tried to carry out. 

Another account mentions the ranch 
the cowboy worked for but adds the 
remnants of a ’dobe corral as a landmark 
of the old spread. The corral is said to 
be somewhere out in the desert and it 
was this enclosure into which the 
gathers of strays were rounded up before 
being driven down to Yuma to market. 
The cowboy is supposed to have chunked 
some of the nuggets he didn’t know were 
gold at the stock penned in the corral. 

On the other hand the story of the 
Mexican girl guarding her goats and 
caught in the sandstorm runs pretty true 
to form in all the versions I ever heard, 
or heard of. And they are substantially 
the same as the one told me by Chloride 
Wilson. 


Search for Wasteland Fortune 


Perhaps these are only details after 


all. In the last analysis, as Wilson so ’ 
sharply put it, the place to find desert | 
gold, hidden or unhidden, is in the desert 


“Spite of the Tom Reed and all the 
millions its produced, there’s more metal 
in these hill than’s ever been mined out of 
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where it lies. Not in the archives of a 
forgotten day, or musty records and the 
yellowed pages of ancient newspapers. 
The only gold there is the possible chance 
of unearthing a new clue that may lead to 
the treasure, or of reading a new mean- 
ing into the old ones that have been 
already tried, and found wanting. 

That applies of course to all the lost 
mine legends of the West, to all the stories 
of buried gold and hidden hoards of bul- 
lion. And it is something worth remem- 
bering, if you ever decide to look for a 
lost mine yourself. 

Now we come to what may have an- 
other strange chapter in the bizarre mys- 
tery of the Lost Cowboy mine. Along 
about the turn of the 20th Century, it 
seems that a mining man boarded an 
eastbound Santa Fe train at Needles. To 
passengers and the conductor he confided 
that he had just come in from a long trip 
in the desert. He didn’t say where, except 
that he had been on the Arizona side of 
the Colorado, and south of Topock. It 
was, he insisted, rich mining country, 
much of it still untapped and unexplored. 

As the trip progressed he became more 
expansive. He said he was making a 
quick trip East to settle some business. 
Then he was coming back to work the 
mine he had discovered. To prove he 
wasn’t kidding about the mine he showed 
his listeners several thousand dollars 
worth of coarse gold nuggets. Naturally 
he never disclosed the location of his 
discovery. Nor did he make any ref- 
erences to the Lost Cowboy mine. The 
deposit was fabulously rich, he claimed, 
and near a yellow rock formation or hill 
of hard-packed yellow clay. 


If this was all there was to it, if the 
story had simply ended there with the 
man riding off on the train and never 
showing up again, the coincidence would 
hardly be worth mentioning. But this 
fellow came back to Needles, with another 
man as his companion or partner. Both 
of them were outfitted for a desert trip 
and they had enough grub along to last 
them for several weeks in the sand. 

It looked like an auspicious start. The 
man who had brought out the nuggets 
seemingly knew exactly where he was 
going once he got into the desert. But 
jhe managed to parry all leading questions 
regarding his destination. He and his 


companion left town secretly at night by 
a circuitous route intended to shake off 
any chance followers. It did. No one 
picked up their trail. 

Mining men in Needles, once over their 
initial disappointment at not being able 
to start a new desert gold rush, began 
speculating on when the pair would re- 
turn and how much gold they would bring 
back. The cracker-barrel estimates ran 
all the way from reasonable thousands of 
dollars’ worth to fantastic millions. The 
only thing everyone agreed on was that 
the desert was rich—if you knew where 
to find the gold. 

After a few days someone brought up 
another topic to take the spotlight. By 
the end of the month the pair that had’ 
headed into the desert had not returned, 
and had been all but forgotten. 

More weeks passed. Once more the pair 
were in the local limelight. But this time 
it was because folks in town were begin- 
ning to wonder what had happened to 
them and why they hadn’t come back. 

The desert is treacherous. It can be 
fast friend to desert rats or old prospec- 
tors like Chloride Wilson who treat it 
cautiously and take no chances. On occa- 
sion it can even reward such men hand- 
somely from its store of widely scattered 
mineral treasure. But the hombre who 
merely laughs its dangers off and gets 
careless is in for trouble. 


Tragedy of the Desert 


Here and there throughout the sand 
buried deep one day, exposed to the 
blazing sun the next, are the whitened 
bones of those who have laughed at the 
desert’s hardships. Even in these modern 
times and days of venturesome auto 
argonauts, there is not a summer passes 
without newspapers in the Southwest 
carrying at some time or another the 
tragic headlines of what has happened to 
tenderfeet who wandered off too far from 
water, or became too heedless of the 
desert’s noonday heat. 

Sometimes the authorities, or experi- 
enced desert men reach the lost in time 
to save their lives. But all too often the 
stories end on the somber note of funeral 
plans for the victims. 

Back at Needles when the pair of gold- 
seekers, off for another load of nuggets 
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from their mine, failed to show up long 
past the expected time, someone finally 
notified the authorities on the Arizona 
side of the river. As has been done many 
times before and since a search party was 
organized. Long, wide miles of the empty 
desert country were combed for any trace 
of the missing pair. The searching party 
returned without finding a sign of men, or 
mine, or nuggets. 

Maybe the pair had gone on south and 
come out down at Yuma. Enquiries at 
that town revealed that as far as was 
known, no such duo of miners had come 
through or into the city recently. 

Another search party was organized, 
this time in Needles. The services of an 
expert Indian tracker were engaged. 
Eventually he located the remnants of 
what appeared to be the pair’s desert 
camp the first night out. Once on the 
trail he stuck to it like a bloodhound. 

Though the rest of the searchers once 
more returned to Needles, the tracker re- 
mained in the desert. Then one day he too 
came back, haggard, tired, his face grim. 
He reported he had found the pair—dead. 

Near the bodies, half buried by the 
drifting sand were the remains of their 
burros. But there was no sack of gold 
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nuggets, no baggage of any kind. The 
men, the tracker said, had been shot. So 
had their animals. 

Who killed them? The Indian didn’t 
know. That wasn’t part of his job, he 
declared. He had only been hired to find 
the missing men. And he had. 

Thus a tragic finis was written to what 
may have been another episode in the 
mystery of the Lost Cowboy mine. 

Though many trips have been made into 
the region since, no one else, so far as is 
known, has ever brought back any more 
of the precious, black-coated nuggets of 
virgin gold. Nor is it at all certain whether 
or not the rich deposit the man who 
boarded the train at Needles discovered, 
was the same as that found by the cow- 
boy or the one encountered by the Mexi- 
can girl. Pete Wilson never mentioned 
the pair from Needles. 

There may be but one lost mine in the 
desert north of Yuma and south of Topock 
—or three. Maybe two. But it was the 
cowboy’s original find eighty years ago 
that started the legend., And when or if 
that desert deposit of golden nuggets is 
ever located again, the chances are it 
holds a hard-won fortune awaiting its 
lucky finder. 


THE LITTLE EXTRAS 


(Concluded from page 57) 


“Why didn’t you?” 

For some reason he couldn’t analyze, 
Sam was sizzling. Yet his voice was 
quiet as he asked significantly, “You 
wouldn’t mind doing some of the ‘little 
extras’ for her, Kirk?” 

“Not for her! But as for the rest of 
these moochers along this route—All 
those ‘little extras’ for which you don’t 
get paid will be cut off just like that.” 
Hibbens snapped his fingers. ; 

Sam twisted sideward to size up the 
fellow once again, and this time he made 
no effort to convince himself that he 
liked what he saw. Something had 
clicked in his mind, and it was pretty 
amazing. All at once he knew that to- 
day’s trip and his attempts to sell Hib- 
bens on this stage route had backfired. 
And with a wallop! 

Actually there was neither sameness 
nor monotony about -these trips. But 
gee-willikers, until today he had been 
taking his enjoyable day-by-day ex- 


periences for granted. Only now did 
he clearly realize that he had grown 
into the lives of these people he served 
as they had grown into his. What if 
he was old and stove up and filled with 
rheumatic aches? As long as the Al- 
mighty gave him strength to drive this 
stage, he was going to drive*it! This 
was where he belonged! 

“The deal’s off, Kirk.” 

“What?” Hibbens was startled out 
of his heavy stolidity. “Look here, old- 
timer, you said yesterday you were 
crazy to get rid of yore stage. You’ve 
talked sale all day long, too. Well, I 
want this outfit and I’ll buy it!” 

“No soap, Kirk!” Sam smiled at his 
plodding team. There was a great 
warmth in his old eyes, and in his heart 
a deep sense of contentment. 

“Confound it, man!” Hibbens ex- 
ploded. 
mind?” 

“The little extras!” 


“What made you change yore | 


Shoot the Man 
DEAD 


By GLADWELL RICHARDSON 


OTHING about the gloomy little 
town of Santel appealed to Sam 
Wickett when he rode in from the 

Texas line at sundown. This was his first 
opportunity to stop and rest, and for that 
reason New Mexico offered brief haven. 
But seated in the lunch room with a sher- 
iff and his deputy watching, he debated 
the wisdom of having halted this soon. 


oe The man kneeled on a boulder, 
rifle leveled 


As he began a second cup of coffee the 
chunky, scar-faced sheriff, dropped onto 
the stool next to him, while the deputy 
raised a chill by standing at his back. 

“Texan, huh?” drawled the sheriff, fish- 
ing out a chewed plug of tobacco. 

Sam gave him a bleak, blue-eyed 
glance, turning his head afterwards to 
stare at the sad-faced deputy. 


An outlaw with a price on his head, Sam Wickett risks his 
own neck to clear the name of the man he’s sent to kill 


“Yeah, quite a few of us drop over into 
New Mexico,” Sam observed pointedly. 

The sheriff smiled thinly. “Check. I 
been here a long time. Well, only reason 
you ain’t havin’ immediate trouble with 
us is, yore hair is coal black!” 

Both officers thought the sally amusing, 
chuckling deeply. Yet behind the tight- 
ness of their expressions, the set of their 
crowfooted eyes, both were worried. A 
red-headed, lone road agent had been 
running rings around them for a solid 
month. He hit regularly twice a week, 
making a haul and vanishing afterwards. 
People around Santel swore the bandit 
was undoubtedly a man who lived near, 
or had, because his familiarity with the 
country, created his success in evading 
capture. Having learned these facts from 
the man where he left his horse, Sam did 
not consider the sheriff’s talk either hu- 
morous or aimless. He moved his wide 
shoulders and glanced at the deputy a 
second time. 

“Yuh’re making him skittery standing 
behind him,” the sheriff said laconically. 
“Such an uneasy feller couldn’t of come 
from nowheres else but the feudin’ part 
of Texas where the Nelson-Lannahan out- 
fits hang out. It’s claimed they killed a 
hundred men during it, ninety-eight of 
them shot in the back. Haw, haw!” 

The two passed out into the now dark 
street still laughing. Sam kept his face 
straight without effort. The Nelson-Lan- 
nahan feud had been a part of hell. He 
should know, having worked with the 
Nelson faction. When the dust settled, 
people on the sidelines who lost during it 
swore to a bale of warrants for good men 
of both factions. Which side was wrong 
didn’t matter. Bystanders wanted venge- 
ance, so now a good many men like Sam 
carried a price on their heads. 

Rising to his feet he paid his bill, and 
on the street turned off the end of the 
sidewalk against the front of the bank. 
New Mexico towns might be constructed 
of wood, adobe or even tar paper, but al- 
ways the bank would be a solid mass of 
stone. From the front of this one as he 
gained the lower corner stepped the sher- 
iff and his deputy behind drawn guns. 

“Stick ? em up, Wickett!” the sheriff or- 
dered. “We know who you be.” 

Sam’s hands went only to the square 
corners of his shoulders. “How come,” he 
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said. “You guessing?” 

“No. Them Texas sheriffs knows so 
many of you fellers jump this way they 
don’t delay sending notices ahead.” 

“You’re from Texas,’ Sam went on 
tersely. “You know how often there’s no 
real cause for arrestin’ a man on them 
feudin’? sheriffs warrants. None from 
where I hail. You know I’m hardly guilty 
and I wouldn’t last long enough to get 
into a court of justice if you sent me 
back.” 

“Correct, I reckon. But there’s still a 


warrant for Sam Wickett!” 


HE officers were evidently wary of 
him. He possessed the reputation of 
being a hard case. Yet since he seemed 
to accept the situation, the deputy moved 
close in order to reach his holstered gun. 
The sheriff cried warning too late. 
Lunging fast, Sam struck the deputy with 
the full force of his shoulders, driving 
him into the sheriff in a flash and hurtling 
both to the ground. The deputy lost his 
gun in falling. Sam kicked the weapon 
from the addled sheriff as that worthy 
tried to rise. 

Sam whisked around the corner into the 
alley, hearing their wild scramble seek- 
ing guns in the dark. At the center of the 
bank wall, Sam came to a halt. Bright 
moonlight shone in the far end. He would 
never make it in time. Reluctantly he 
turned around. He would have to fight 
his way out. Likely that meant killing an 
officer which he did not want to do. 

“Stand put,” a chilly voice ordered be- 
hind him. “Get in here quickly before 
they see you!” 

That placed a slightly different mean- 
ing on the command of the man with the 
drop. Sam obeyed with alacrity, seeing 
then the wide open door into the bank. 
He ducked past the man, who quickly and 
soundlessly closed the door, barring it 
solidly. 

Noise and voices arose immediately in 
the alley. The man in the gloom of the 
bank spoke. “Go on through the hall to 
the door you see the light around.” Sam 
suspected he held a leveled gun, seeing it 
only when he entered the lighted room. 

While Sam stood against the near wall, 
the man slipped the gun into a side coat 
pocket. He took a chair behind the pol- 
ished desk, leaning elbows on the edge. 
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Deeply sunken, piteous eyes studied Sam 
at length. The wiry little man in the 
Prince Albert coat was at least sixty. A 
spade beard covered part of his face. 

“T overheard them discussing you,” the 
old man began finally. “You’re Sam 
Wickett, heavy gunslinger for the Nelson 
crowd in the late Texas feud. As a mat- 
ter of fact you’re claimed to be Nelson’s 
prize killer.” 

When he grew quiet Sam waited. He 
didn’t like the killer business and the 
words brought a faint flush to his cheeks. 
The old man leaned back in his chair. In 
the dark door he had seemed firm, hard 
and resolute. Now he appeared to be com- 
pletely broken up about something. 

“You sided with Nelson?” he asked 
eventually. “That is true?” 

Sam inclined his head. The old man 
had not saved him from a bad gun fight 
with the law without some excellent rea- 
son of his own. 

“T knew Nelson many years ago,” came 
then. “If you worked for him you would 
be a man of some ethics. One whose word 
could be depended upon, whatever else 
he might be.” 

Again that lengthy period of thought- 
ful pondering. Sam broke it with, “Go on, 
judge.. I got lots of time while they try 
findin’ me.” 

“I am not a judge. I am the banker 
here—E. L. Campbell. You are riding 
through, Wickett? Heading for another 
place where you can start over under a 
different name?” 

“Pm still listenin’.” 

“Well, I can help you on your way. As 
you ride out you can do me a favor.” He 
drew a wad of currency from a hip pocket 
and counted off an even thousand dollars. 
“You will be amply paid.” 

Sam’s blue eyes narrowed. So emotion- 
ally upset was Campbell he failed to no- 
tice the sparks of fire in them. On the 
contrary he seemed to feel better once 
some decision known only to himself be- 
came definitely decided. 


Suddenly, as though seeking some meas- 
ure of sympathy, perhaps even justifica- 
tion, his eyes travelled to a large tintype 
hanging on the end wall near the desk. It 
was of a beautiful girl, around twenty 
years of age. Sam’s eyes met Campbell’s 
when he shifted around. 

“A member of yore family?” 


“My daughter, Rosalind, sir,” he said 
gruffly. “Let’s get on. You must travel 
tonight.” 

“Who do yuh want killed?” 


AMPBELL winced sharply, that hurt, 
yet his resolution remained. 

“I read some doubt in you that you 
want the job,” Campbell spoke briskly. 
“What is another dead man to one who 
has killed before?” 

“You hate this man bad?” 

“No,” Campbell shook his head sadly, 
even with sorrow. “I have considered the 
matter at length. There is no other solu- 
tion. God knows if there was any other 
possible way out, I would try it! 

“For you this is a very simple and safe 
job.” Campbell stood to his feet forking 
over the money which Sam took hesitant- 
ly. “Youre riding north towards the San 
Mateo river? You'll find a mesa just 
south of it called Picket Wire. 

“On top is a sheep camp and in it a 
young cowboy. He is sandy-haired. You 
can see red freckles on his face if he is 
shaved. Not quite your height. About five 
feet eight, I’d say. You will find no diff- 
culty locating the camp. Ride in, do your 
work and keep on going. You are being 
paid in advance for that reason. Nothing 
of his death will be reported by the other 
man who is there.” 

He halted, watching Sam, his white face 
dead in the lamplight. 

“So, I just ride around to all the sheep 
camps on this mesa and plug every young 
man of that description until I get the 
right one?” The nasty tone of his voice 
was lost on Campbell. 

“There is only one sheep’ camp on 
Picket Wire. You can’t miss it.” 

“Sometimes I kinda like to know why 
Im killin’ a man,” Sam suggested sar- 
castically. 

“You shouldn’t have any scruples. This 
cowboy hiding out with a sheepherder is 
a criminal—a killer, sentenced to death 
anyway. A court said so. He is an out- 
law with a price on his head. Even that 
does not interest me. What does is that 
this man has it within his power to bring 
disgrace and ruin to—others.” He again 
glanced at the picture of his daughter. 
Sam could partly follow his thoughts, 
some of his painful reasoning. It left him 
slightly chilled. 
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“Yeah, you could have the right idea at 
that,” he observed. 

“Let us go,” Campbell spoke crisply. 

They passed through the front of the 
bank. Unlocking the door Campbell re- 
connoitered the street before Sam slipped 
to the outside. 

“T will accompany you to your horse in 
ease the sheriff is still looking for you. I 
am a man not without influence in San- 
tel. 

They strolled up the dark street, once 
passing a small group of conversing men 
who paid them no attention. One talked 
loudly, “Sam Wickett rolled through San- 
tel. From what happened to Sheriff Kerr, 
guess he’s as tough as folks always 
claimed!” 

Not far from the feed lot, Sam let 
Campbell go on alone to engage the oper- 
ator in conversation up front, while he got 
his horse in back, and slipped away. Free 
of Santel he rode west, not north. He had 
no intention of drygulching any man. 

The money, he decided with some 
qualms, had been actually shoved into his 
hands. If he didn’t take it the old man 
would likely proposition some other and 
worse gunslinger. A few hours hence, re- 
action would set in to cause Campbell to 
regret his act. When this man failed to 
be slain, perchance Campbell would find 
surcease from his deplorable state in some 
other way. 

So, figuring he actually had done a good 
deed, Sam moved well into the west 
where he slept on his saddle the balance 
of the night. At dawn he struck into the 
north this time, for after all he needed 
to cross the San Mateo. 

He came up a divide, a flat topped mesa 
showing to the eastward which he sur- 
mised to be Picket Wire. Arroyos and 
small streams pitched north from here to 
the river, which he recognized from bot- 
tomland timber marking its wandering 
course. Clouds hung in the high north 
too, and a smell of rain wafted on the air. 

When he came to a short running 
stream, Sam halted and washed up thor- 
oughly. Remounting, he crossed over the 
shallow water towards a mass of great 
standing rocks. As the bay gelding swung 
up from lower ground, its ears pointed. 
Sam, surprised, reined in, reaching for his 
gun when he saw the man kneeling on a 
boulder, a rifle leveled. His face was pink- 


ish and sun-peeled. Red hair in untidy 
locks hung below his hat. The cherubic 
little man began to chortle. 

That caused Sam to give him a closer 
look. He went even more on the alert for 
a fast draw, for this was “Red” Duff, a 
gunnie who had been on the Lannahan 
side of the feud a few months ago. Duff 
kept on laughing, the tears of mirth bead- 
ing in his eyes. 

“Dawg- goned! Sam, fancy meeting you 
in these parts.” 


NLY then did Sam relax. Apparent- 

ly Duff did not intend to carry on 

the former bitter hate for all Nelsonites. 

When he shifted the rifle, abruptly bend- 

ing an inquiring look upon him, Sam rode 
up near. 

“No argument now, Sam. Even if we 
did once waste a lot of lead at each other. 
When them Nelson’s and Lannahan’s 
kissed and made up sweet, it left rannies 
like us plumb in disgrace. I hear you got 
a reward on yore head too; like me!” 

“Yuh’re getting wanted worse,” Sam 
answered gently. “Had my hair been red 
instead of black last night in Santel, the 
law would have blasted me to bits and 
asked questions later. Yuh shore got them 
mad as a hornet’s nest.” 

Duff broke into paroxysms of new laugh- 
ter. Sam watched unsmilingly until he 
quieted down. Duff was, of course, no less 
than the road agent. 


“Me and my pard, Nelly, shore got old 
john-laws talkin’ to their shadders,” he 
bragged. “Have we been cleanin’ up! 
Couple more stages and mebbe the bank 
in town and I’m retirin’ to Santa Fe to 
blow myself to a good time.” 

“From what I hear you should have a 
stake already. Got a pardner and that 
fools them because they’re lookin’ for 
only one man, huh?” 

“That’s how it works. I come fogging 
west ahead of a hangman’s noose, or a 
bullet, like you. Met up with a feller, 
Whitey Johnson. He’s lived around San- 
tel more than ten years. A high line rider. 
Snaky. Knows every trail, road, rock and 
hole in the whole blamed country. As a 
holdup man he flunks into a coward. Ain’t 
got the sand it takes. That part is my job. 
Okay, too, for this Johnson can keep cir- 
culatin’ around to case all my work. Be- 
cause he knows the country so well he can 
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figger out every foot of my getaway. That 
scheme helps me escape the law. Got 
them all fooled. They ain’t never come 
near us yet.” 

“Hmm, seems as though you do all the 
work, actually?” 

“Not at all,” Duff denied promptly. “I’m 
riding luck with a set-up like this. 
Whitey’s luck! As I said, he ain’t no hold- 
up man worth a dern. Why, after all these 
years of learnin’ the country and plan- 
nin’ he tried to rob one measly little sad- 
dle shop in town last year. Got panicked. 
Lost his head like a fool, killed the saddler, 
and ran. 

“But his luck, I been tellin’ yuh about 
still held. The first customer in after- 
wards was some cowboy who was found 
standin’ over the body, got charged with 
the murder and was sent to the pen to be 
hanged!” Duff considered that very amus- 
ing. 

Sam blanched. It was worse than a 
dirty deal for an innocent man to be con- 
victed and hanged for a crime he knew 
nothing about. 

“Oh, the cowboy was lucky too, in a 
way,” Duff vowed. “He broke out of the 
pen and is still loose. Mebbe he went to 
Mexico.” 

They talked awhile longer, Duff brag- 
ging more about his holdups before he 
arose to say, “Come on and forget the 
feudin’ and eat with us. Like yuh to meet 
my dumb pard. Me and Whitey Johnson 
got a camp hid here in the rocks.” 

Sam shrugged his shoulders, dismount- 
ed and walked behind Duff while he 
wound around through the masses of 
stone, getting deeper, thence into a pocket 
where a temporary camp had been 
pitched. Sight of Sam brought a wiry, 
hairy faced man springing to his feet claw- 
ing iron in sudden fear until Duff cursed 
him to lay off. 

“Didn’t I tell yuh he’s a spooky feller?” 
Duff ordered, and introduced them. “He’s 
all right, Whitey. Else I wouldn’t have 
brought him in. Us fought against each 
other in Texas. Now we both got a price 
on our heads for dead or alive. Only they 
erased them last two words on the 
dodgers!” 

Johnson glowered continually, not talk- 
ing much while Duff did most of the work 
getting the meal. Sam observed both 
carefully. He was always on guard for he 


wouldn’t trust Duff too far and this. John- 
son never. 

When he prepared to leave, Duff asked 
if Sam had anything particular in mind. 
Sam turned back from mounting the dun, 


considering the red headed outlaw 
thoughtfully. 

“I’ve got a bid to put a feller away 
permanent.” 


For the first time Johnson came alive, 
an evil grin splitting his thick lips. Duff 
asked if it was anyone they knew, or that 
maybe Johnson did. 

Sam shook his head. 
herder.” 

“Killing a sheepherder don’t get nobody 
in bad with the law,” Johnson broke out. 
“Had yore customer told us we’d done it 
for free!” 

Apparently the killing job meant noth- 
ing to either. They had not been ap- 
proached. Sam lifted into saddle. Duff 
told him a better trail led to the river over 
against Picket Wire mesa and he should 
take it. 

A winding route got Sam towards the 
upper point of the mesa. The long threat- 
ening clouds covered the sky when he 
gained the trail. Soon, a shower of rain 
fell. Then it became a sprightly down- 
pour as he headed on. Visibility became 
shortened to a few yards as haze resem- 
bling fog raised from the beat of cold rain 
on the hot, dry ground. Sam slowed, in- 
tending to unroll his slicker. 

A blast of lightning and thunder broke. 
Behind it a river rose up dark against the 
storm on the trail ahead. It was Sheriff 
Kerr, who yelled, “I thought he’d come 
this way. Get him, boys!” 

Because he expected more riders to 
appear with the sheriff, Sam lost any 
warning of danger close at hand. Half a 
dozen men were concealed on the sides of 
the trail in the unbroken terrace, had in 
fact spotted him before the sheriff 

The crack of gunfire gathered into the 
storm. Sam never got hand to his gun. 
The striking lead almost threw him out 
of saddle. His horse wheeled Jaside in 
fright, forcing him to grab the horn to 
hold on. A fresh rumble fetched down a 
sheet of rain that fortunately covered the 
scene momentarily. 


“Some sheep- 


ICK AND dazed, Sam spurred, riding 
with the windy thresh of rain into 
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the storm. When light started clearing be- 
tween gusts he was over against the base 
of the mesa seeking concealment behind 
the towering hunks and great masses of 
broken stone. Blood ran from a wound 
in the left thigh into his boot. There was 
also a trickle, and much pain from a bul- 
r hole through the shoulder on the same 
side. 

The rain drew down once. more, in big 
heavy drops this time. Wet, and semi-con- 
scious he hunkered over in the saddle try- 
ing to keep from falling. Minutes elapsed 
during the continual downpour. This time 
it failed to let up. Through it riders 
splashed along the trail. 

“What about tracks?” the sheriff yelled 
anxiously at men in front of him Sam 
could not see. 

“Tracks in all this rain?” a rider shout- 
ed back derisively. 

They squashed and slapped on beyond 
hearing. Sam fought to retain some con- 
sciousness. Before he could try for med- 
ical aid he must first lose his trail. That 
would have to be done while the rain fell 
in sufficient force to wipe out ground 


sign. 

Resolutely he straightened up. The main 
trail for him could not be. He located a 
fault giving upward onto a shelf in the 
mesa wall. He tried it recklessly, not 
knowing what lay ahead. Higher up on 
the precarious footing, another pitched 
back in the opposite direction, in a rise 
that carried him all the way to the rim. 
The mesa top where he came out in knee 
high grass was studded with stands of 
juniper timber. 

The nausea and blackness threatened 
again, yet by now he had created quite a 
gap in his back trail. He came fully con- 
scious one time to find the dun seeking 
shelter in the timber. Sam forced on 
again, heading eastward. He awoke next 
when he hit the ground. The dun moved 
aside with dragging reins. Sam didn’t 
care, was too far gone to worry any 
more. ... 

When he regained his senses the rain 
obviously had long ceased. Indeed, the 
sun hung very low in the western sky. He 
discovered himself lying on a tarp, his 
sore body bandaged. The unmistakable 
smell of sheep hung in the air, and from 
a nearby bed ground echoed the noise of 
a flock. 


“He’s come out of it, Miguel,” a young 
voice said. $ 

“Si,” came in Spanish. Two men walked 
over. The younger was clean shaven, 
sandy haired and looked exactly as Camp- 
bell described him. Miguel stood. short, 
heavy limbed, mustached, and dressed in 
heavy outdoor clothing like Sam remem- 
bered all the sheepherders he ever saw. 

“How do you feel?” the cowboy asked. 

“You found me after the rain quit to- 
day?” 

“Two days ago,” Miguel spoke up, voice 
heavy with accent. His dark eyes turned 
to scrutinize the cowboy. Both stared 
with questions written deep in their ap- 
parent consternation. 

Sam tried to thank them with inade- 
quate words, and was told gruffly they 
had been glad to bring him in. An un- 
easiness hung over the camp, which be- 
came more noticeable as the days went on 
while Sam recuperated. Not once did they 
ask him pertinent questions, how he came 
to be there, or his probable business. Nor 
did he volunteer any such information. 
All too obviously he was on the “dodge” 
and the two men knew it. 


IGUEL was glum, inclined to deep 

moody spells and occasionally some 
form of worriment showed in his black 
eyes. However, Sam saw him only at 
night since he was out with the sheep dur- 
ing the daytime. The cowboy was gone 
a lot also, but he did spend a little time 
with Sam in camp. He was the man Sam 
had already been paid to shoot down. 

When he found himself taking a liking 
to the cowboy, recollection brought a wry 
grin. The cowboy did not show any of 
the signs of being a wanton criminal, or 
for that matter, that he was other than 
the hard working, peaceful rider he 
looked to be. What Sam had been told 
about him just didn’t bear out. Yet he 
knew from the furtiveness about both 
men, their constant watchful uneasiness, 
they expected trouble from any source. 

In a week Sam could walk unaided. 
After three days more he decided he was 
able to risk riding on. To gain strength 
he had been taking walks in the timber, 
and was doing so the morning he decided 
to remove himself from the mesa, in order 
that he might get on across the river. He 
returned directly for camp to find the cow- 
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boy had a visitor. 

It was a girl who wore a divided riding 
skirt, had a mass of curly golden hair and 
looked familiar to Sam as he came upon 
them unexpectedly. When he suddenly re- 
membered the picture in Campbell's office 
a few more strange facts became clear. 

“Rosalind, you’ve got to quit coming 
here,” the cowboy protested in an agi- 
tated voice. 

“T had to today, Guy. I’ve used every- 
thing in my power to win father over to 
aiding us in getting at the truth. To clear 
you. We must. It’s our only hope.” And 
a very poor one from the disheartened 
sound of her voice. 

They observed Sam then, and turned to 
face him stiffly. 

“Does the name Guy Howell mean any- 
thing to you?” the cowboy asked, and 
both waited anxiously. 

“No,” Sam shook his head, starting on 
past them, “and I’m not the kind asks 
questions. It’s none of my business, what- 
ever it is!” 

“He’s on the dodge too,” the cowboy 
explained to the girl. “A wanted man.” 
Empty mockery changed to seriousness in 
his voice. “Mister, you tell her that she’s 
making a mistake coming to see me!” 

Sam paused, half turning to say earnest- 
ly, “That’s right, ma’am. It’s not what 
would happen to him, but the burden for 
you to bear when it’s discovered.” 

He went on to the bed ground. After 
a little while the cowboy escorted the girl 
to where her horse had been left in the 
timber, and she rode away. 

This cowboy was Howell, convicted for 
a crime he didn’t do. That night after sup- 
per he sat by himself for a long time, lost 
in deep contemplation of a miserable fu- 
ture. In the morning Sam saddled the 
dun, and gave both men his thanks for 
taking care of him. Howell talked fast to 
Miguel in Spanish. 

The exchange threatened to lengthen, 
but Howell overrode the concerned older 
man’s objections and went for his own 
horse. Joining Sam, they rode together 
across the mesa and down to the river 
trail. There Sam halted determinedly. 

“Yuh’re crazy to go along with me. If 
there’s any kind of a chance for you yet, 
don’t take up the hootowl trail.” 

“Tye been sentenced to hang,” Howell 
told him bitterly. “Broke out of the pen 


and now they’re lookin’ for me all over 
the Southwest. I came to fight back, with 
all the enthusiasm possible to somehow 
prove my innocence. Miguel was the only 
friend I knew would help conceal me 
while I tried. He got word to Rosalind. 

“Then this red-headed road agent start- 
ed to work. We're about the same size. 
To most scared witnesses my sandy hair 
would match up. Now I’m accused of 
being him also. I know I haven’t any 
chance at all of proving myself clear on 
the murder charge, and likely never on 
this other. I know what those people 
down there will do to me if they ever get 
their hands on me.” 

Howell kept on talking, and as he lis- 
tened Sam got the whole picture. The 
girl and Howell were engaged to be mar- 
ried when he was arrested, charged with 
killing the saddler. She had stuck by him 
loyally. 

But her father felt the disgrace keen- 
ly, though he did console and help her 
during the awful days of the trial. That 
period was weathered, then came the 
break-out. When he discovered through 
her appeal for help to establish Howell’s 
innocence that he was near, and suspected 
of being the road agent, Campbell feared 
the worst. 


To the harassed banker, this sorry affair 
would drag his daughter into the mire. 
She was, moreover, criminally liable for 
assisting in keeping him in hiding. All 
this would account for the decision of the 
heartbroken old man to descend to ex- 
tremes. 


FTER all, perhaps that was it. There 

Sam paused in sudden planning. He 
himself couldn’t talk too much without ex- 
posing too much—much that might react 
to the detriment of Howell and the girl. 
Maybe the truth was actually impossible 
of proving. 

There was only one chance in a hun- 
dred that Whitey Johnson could be taken, 
forced to confess the crime and placed 
safely in jail. Under the very critical cir- 
cumstances there existed no excuse to 
raise false hopes in Howell. Considering 
also his own doubtful chances of survival, 
Sam nevertheless decided to try his hand. 
As far as he could safely and in his own 
way. 

“You could be right,’ Sam told him. 


“Before we go I got a chore to do and 
could stand yore help.” 

“Anything I can.” 

Sam headed around the west side of 
the mesa. Not until they reached the trail 
leading towards Santel did Howell object. 
For answer Sam pointed at the rocks, and 
turned into them. Short of the hidden 
camp he dismounted to scout forward 
afoot. The one chance he’d vainly hoped 
for ended in failure. Duff and Johnson 
had quit this pocket days ago. 

Back on the trail Sam halted, meeting 
the suspicious, inquiring look of Howell. 

seen the man who killed the sad- 
dler,” Sam told him bluntly. “The last 
time I seen him he was in there. I knowed 
if we was lucky to find he was still there, 
wed have to fight off his pardner to get 
him alive. Mebbe we wouldn’t even be 
able to get him alive.” 

“What?” jerked hoarsely from Howell’s 
lips. “You mean you know the real killer. 
Who—who are you?” 

“Tm still a man on the dodge like you 
figgered me,” Sam replied. “I ran into 
them two men before the sheriff’s posse 
got me. I knew Duff before. He’s the 
road agent. Now, risky as it is, if yuh’ 
play along, let’s get down near Santel and 
look around until we locate them.” 

Howell kept staring as though he 
couldn’t believe it. Sam talked briefly, 
explaining why he was on the dodge, 
about Duff admitting he robbed the stages 
around Santel and that his partner mur- 
dered the saddler in an attempted rob- 


ry. 

“You got this one chance of us over- 
hauling them,” Sam insisted. “TH stick by 
and take a chance myself, if you will. It’s 
yore only hope the way I see it.” 

Hope had flooded through Howell, but 
in somber speculation of the risks it fell. 
He shook his head. 

“Yuh’ve got everything to gain,” Sam 
insisted. “Don’t know why I’m takin’ a 
hand in this, but I am. Yuh’re going down 
there with me!” He said it harshly, and 
jerked his gun. 

Howell’s face whitened, but after con- 
sideration he nodded his head, and said, 
wondering, “I don’t know why yuh’re risk- 
ing yore own neck. But TIl go.” Holster- 
ing his gun, Sam rode southward with 
him. Howell lapsed into sullen silence. 
Sam watching the side of his face won- 


dered if he might break suddenly and run. 
It had been after noon when they came 
out of the pocket in the rocks. The after- 
noon wore on, and sunset came. The dusk 
gave way to night. When lights in Santel 
grew visible, Howell reined to a halt. The 
town gave him the creeps and he wanted 
to know if they dared approach this close. 
“Shut up,” hissed Sam, “and listen!” 


RADUALLY the beat of a running 

horse from the direction of Santel 
echoed on the air. A rider was fogging 
out of there like the devil was after him. 
Sam told Howell to take the west side of 
the trail while he went off to the other. 
A rising moon slanted some light into the 
worn trail and when the rider heaved up 
out of low ground along it, he was bent . 
over, pounding his horse furiously with 
a quirt. 

A low exclamation escaped Sam. He 
couldn’t believe such good fortune, yet 
prepared to go into immediate action since 
the opportunity was presented. Calling 
that rider to a halt meant only to scare 
him aside, likely sending a cornered rat 
for a gun. He must be taken alive. Sam’s 
rope came unfastened and he built a 
noose, resting easily until the rider dashed 
up even with him. 

Sam cast it fast and over the target. 
The man jerked and fought to no use. He 
went out of the saddle, hitting the ground 
with stunning force. Howell dashed in to 
retrieve the running horse while Sam 
jumped to the ground and seized the pris- 
oner. He was boosted back into his own 
saddle and roped there. 

“You know this feller now?” Sam asked 
Howell. 

“In past years. Whitey Johnson, he is. 
We used to call him Ridge Running J ohn- 
son, he liked to stay in the hills so well. 
This—the man should of been convicted 
in my place?” 

“None other!” 


Johnson stopped his painful swallowing 
to cry, “Wickett, yuh better lemme go! 
Red Duff was just brought in by the sher- 
iff. The stage he tackled this afternoon 
was filled with deputies. This time they 
shot him full of holes!” 


“Yore streak of luck has played out, 
Johnson,” Sam told him without feeling. 
“We're taking yu h in!” 

Howell was 'penidè himself with re- 


newed hope. However, he knew their 
scheme with Johnson would have to be 
handled carefully. This fact also bothered 
Sam, though he told Howell they would 
keep on playing their cards as they fell. 

The town hummed with excitement 
when they gained the edge. People every- 
where on the streets forced them to circle 
eastward. At Sam’s request, Howell led 
them around and in behind Campbell’s 
house. Johnson was taken down, his 
hands bound behind his back with a 
string from his own saddle. One final 
time he begged Sam to let him go lest 
they all get into trouble with the law. 

“Take us in quietlike,” Sam told How- 
ell, “You just follow my lead and we'll 
see how it shapes up.” 

Because he knew the lay-out of the 
Campbell residence, Howell got them in 
through the kitchen and down the hall to 
the lighted diving room. As they entered, 
Rosalind came up from a chair near the 
table lamp, crying in shock, “Guy! Guy!” 
and flew to him. Johnson gave Sam an 
accusing look only then discovering How- 
ell’s real identity. 

Campbell stood up on the other side of 
the room looking grim of countenance. 
Sam took over before the storm should 
break from the embittered old man. 

“Whitey Johnson killed the saddler. 
What we need to do is get the sheriff 
here alone, and unknown to others while 
we make this buzzard talk.” 

“The evidence at Howell’s trial was too 
conclusive,” Campbell retorted. 

“Yeah? Like the sheriff, yuh’d already 
convicted Howell in yore own mind he 
was the road agent. Yet tonight the real 
one is in jail. Better be not so certain, 
Mr. Campbell. Just give us a hand to 
finish this off, please.” 

“Of course Guy isn’t guilty of that 
crime, father,” Rosalind pleaded. 


The way Sam explained it, all Camp- 
bell had to do was get the sheriff quietly 
and bring him to the house. They would 
give him Johnson, and make a deal for 
Howell. Though he didn’t mention it, nat- 
urally Sam expected to be afforded the 
opportunity to fade fast. 

Finally Campbell said he would go for 
the sheriff, and getting his hat, left. Un- 
certain of how the old man might react 
once away, Sam moved to the front win- 
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dow through which he could observe the 
street leading downtown. However, after 
a while he saw the two men approaching, 
walking along together from the far cor- 
ner. 

Sam turned around to face the room. 
Campbell and Sheriff Kerr walked into 
the room. Simultaneously the window 
glass behind Sam broke as three rifle 
muzzles slammed through. 


ROM then on events moved swiftly. 

Sam and Howell were disarmed. The 
deputies who had sneaked up beforehand, 
entered the house to take over the pris- 
oners personally. 

“T asked Duff after Mr. Campbell told 
me you claimed Johnson killed the sad- 
dler,” the sheriff said. “Duff swears he 
never heard of him!” 

“Why do yuh leave me still tied up?” 
Whitey Johnson asked hopefully. 

“On general principles,” the sheriff re- 
torted. He collected his men and prison- 
ers. As he marched out Sam saw the 
stricken girl crying on her father’s shoul- 
der. Campbell appeared badly misused. 

Taken through the front office and into 
the cell corridor, Sam halted automati- 
cally when he saw Duff standing on one 
leg before the barred door of his cell. His 
right was wrapped with bandages from 
ankle to hip, and his left arm hung in a 
sling. Duff kept scowling at Sam. 

“Gotcha, huh?” he ground out. 

The sheriff returned after having put 
Johnson in a back cell, and Howell in the 
one across from Duff. Now he unlocked 
Duff’s cell door, motioning at Sam to en- 
ter. 

“Why didn’t yuh tell me it was Wickett 
wanting to know about Whitey Johnson 
killing the man in the saddle shop last 
year?” Duff spoke up. “I’d have told yuh 
so. He’s bragged to me a hundred times 
wise he sluffed that job off onto somebody 
else.” 

Locking the cell behind Sam, the sher- 
iff stood aside in the faint light from the 
office. 

“Yuh’d swear to such in court?” 


“Tf I don’t get sent back to Texas, and 
can plead guilty on them robbery charges 
here.” 

The sheriff went to the office, got sev- 
eral men and then spent a long time with 


Johnson. The mutter of voices echoed in- 
distinctly towards the front. Across the 
corridor, Howell paced his cell restlessly. 

Some time later, the sheriff and his 
party returned to the front office. Ten 
minutes later they took Howell there. It 
was a deputy who released Sam. Duff 
hobbled towards the closing door on his 
good leg. Surprisingly his usual good hu- 
mor returned. He could laugh again, and 
did so. 

“Sheriff Kerr says it’s a deal with you,” 
the deputy told him. 

“Ha!” Duff exclaimed. “Figgered John- 
son would confess. He ain’t got no spunk 
and never did have. Hey, Sam,” he lifted 
his voice, “be careful they don’t decorate 
yore neck with a piece of hemp!” 

The office was crowded. Howell stood 
against the far wall, one arm around the 
girl who shone tear bright with happiness. 
Howell continued looking incredulous, 
hardly daring to believe it had all hap- 
pened so swiftly. Sam observed Campbell 
watching him from the instant he came 
into the room. 

The sheriff stopped him beside the big 
desk. 

“On yore way elsewhere, yuh might as 
well pick up yore gun, Wickett.” He 
handed it to the surprised Sam. 

But he stuck it into the holster, nod- 
ding his head and fighting back any indi- 
cation of his curious bewilderment. The 
sheriff grinned hugely. 

“Johnson’s confession fixes everything,” 
he explained. “We’ll get it all straight- 
ened out with the governor. Me, I ain’t 
mad at you for being kicked.” 

Sam felt glad over the way it turned 
out. For himself, too, for the return of 
his gun meant a passport elsewhere. The 
sheriff surmised his thought there. 

“T got to thinking yuh’re right about 
them feudin’ Texas warrants,” he said. 
“Kind of agree with yuh. At least for now. 
Since Mr. Campbell tells us he hired you 
especially to work on this case.” 

Sam hid his surprise, yet that could 
only be Campbell’s way to get himself 
loose from a determination made at a 
time when the man must have been at his 
wits’ end. He’d gone further, and fronted 
for Sam. Campbell pushed through How- 
ell and the girl who hastened to thank 
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Sam. Their eyes met and Sam saw that 
Campbell looked ten years younger with 
the great burden lifted. He held out his 
hand, at the same time his eyes pleading 
for understanding. 

Sam took the hand, nodded his head. 
Then he remembered actually he had not 
done much to be paid so handsomely. He 
reached for the money in his pocket only 
to have Campbell stop his arm. 

“You earned it, every cent,” he said in 
a choked voice. “For which I’ll be ever 
eternally grateful.” 

Sam went out through the door into 
the street, hearing the rush of talk break 
out afresh behind his back. He did not 
care what they were discussing. Before 
him lay another trail to ride, though not 
so hurried this time. 


THE HITCHING RAIL 
(Continued from page 8) 


The fleet footed mustangs extendin’ their- 
selves to the fullest ounce o’ their strength, 
tearin’ across mountains and up and down 
arroyos, kickin’ up the dust, their tails and 
heads high, their hoofs clatterin’, and over- 
head, an airplane roarin’ as it swooped down, 
rose circlin’, and swooped down again and 
again. 

Behind the wild mustangs the sixty cow- 
boys were strung out in hot pursuit, never 
gettin’ close enough to get their ropes on 
the mustangs. 

Yep, Pete, it’s wild, adventurous ridin’, all 
right, but there’s not much of a livin’ in it, 
even for the hardiest, most experienced cow- 
boy. You’ve sure got to savvy a lot of things, 
son. Learnin’ how to get yore rope on a 
bronc is only one phase of the game, and 
throwin’ a lasso ain’t so durned easy; takes 
time and a lot of practice to get to be expert. 


Buckin’ Horses 


It’s sure true what rodeo performers tell 
you about the range bronc’s buckin’. The 
buckin’ horse of the rodeo is not as tough as 
the range bronc with a mean temper. The 
range animal may shy off from a jackrabbit 
while out in the open, and immediately start 
buckin’, but the rodeo-trained bucker knows 
his job. He’ll start buckin’ when he’s rode 
into the arena, and often stop soon after the 
signal gun (signifyin’ the ride is over) has 
been fired. 


The rodeo-trained animal knows not to 
buck against the sides of the arena or fall, 
while the range animal often cripples a 
rider for life when he takes a spill in a dog- 
hole, a pile of brush, or a ditch, or maybe 
against a rock. 

Some wild range animals are just natural- 
ly mean. They’ll paw and kick when a rider 
tries to mount. They’ll sometimes paw and 
kick a rider what’s been thrown. The rodeo 
horse, on the other hand, knows that when 
the pick-up man comes along-side, the rider 
will soon be off his back. 


Rodeo Pick-Up Men 


I reckon right here’s a good spot to an- 
swer this inquiry from Johnny Hodges o’ 
Albany, New York on the subject o rodeos 
and pick-up men. Johnny wants to know 
what a pick-up man is, and what he does in 
a rodeo. 

Well, Johnny, the pick-up man in a rodeo 
is just what the term implies—he “picks up” 
the rider from off his buckin’ horse when 
the signal gun is fired. There are usually 
two pick-up men workin’ together. The two 
riders close in on the bucker and one reaches 
for the halter while the other lifts the rider 
off. 

Pick-up men, incidentally, have to be good 
riders and have cool heads. Sometimes a 
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bronc will buck into a pick-up man’s horse, 
bruisin’ his legs or body. The experienced 
pick-up man watches for such tricks when he 
closes in on a bucker. 


Breakin’ the Broncs 


Yessuh, practically every ranch of any 
size has its bronc riders. These cowboys have 
the job o’ breakin’ the broncs and makin’ 
trained cow ponies out o’ buckers.. There’s 
different methods. Many good bronc riders 
catch up a horse the afternoon before he 
wants to ride him, puts a hackamore on him, 
ties up one hind foot so he can’t kick, and 
lets the bronc get used to his presence. He 
may even put a saddle on him and let him 
get the feel of it. That night he stakes him 
out to a log on a 20-foot rope and the horse, 
in movin’ around at night with the hacka- 
more rubbin’ back and forth across his nose, 
gets a sore nose. 


Then when the rider tries the brone out 
the next day he’s able to “rein” him because 
of the tenderness of his nose. Some time 
later he puts a bridle on him, later a bit, and 
finally he uses reins on the bridle. A good 
bronc rider on a ranch uses a much gentler, 
more patient method than the one used for 
show purpose in rodeos. 

So long, for now, ever’body. Be seein’ you 
soon at the good Hitchin’ Rail. 


Buck Penam 


OUR NEXT ISSUE 


NCLE MOSE shook his head, the fuzzy, 

cotton-white hair which covered it 
seeming to stand more rigidly on end than 
usual. 

“Marse, I tell you I seed him! I seed Cul- 
len Baker just as plain as I sees you right 
now. He was big and tall—nigh seven foot 
tall, and wide as that door. He had big black 
eyes that burned like a swamp moccasin’s. 
His hair was black and all hangin’, and his 
clothes was all wet with grave water. And 
his face was white like a corpse’s. Marse, I 
seed him over on de wood trail.” 

“Uncle Mose, you’re drunk,” young Ross 
Langtry declared disgustedly. 

“No, suh, I ain’t drunk,” the old colored 
watchman replied. “I wish I was, then I’d 
know I'd be all right when I got sober. But 


I ain’t drunk tonight. Ain’t had a swaller in 
a week. ’Sides, you know, suh, I don’t never 
drink on de job.” 

Langtry nodded. That was true enough; 
Uncle Mose was absolutely dependable. “You 
know darn well Cullen Baker has been dead 
for years,” he pointed out. 

“Uh-huh, that’s what folks say,” Uncle 
Mose admitted, “but I never heard of any- 
body seein’ de corpsus. I’s an old man, Marse, 
and I rec’lect that robbery when Cullen 
Baker’s brother-in-law told folks he’d done 
salivated ol’ Cullen over on a Bayou ’round 
Caddo Lake. I was just a little tad then, but 
I rec’let nobody ever seed de corpsus.” 

“Even if Cullen Baker wasn’t killed, he’d 
be an old, old man now,” Langtry said. “Old- 
er even than yourself, Uncle Mose. Why, 
he’d be one of the oldest men in the country.” 

“Marse, a man what sells his soul to de 
debbil don’t get old,” Uncle Mose retorted. 

Langtry threw out his hands in despair. 
“Get back on the job, Uncle Mose,” he said, 
“T’ve got work to do.” 
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thousands. Clean, odorless. Raise any- 
where. A profitable and interesting hobby 
or business. We furnish breeders and instruc- 
t tions. Write today for free book. 


GULF HAMSTERY, 1537 BASIL ST., MOBILE, ALA, 


Write Stories 
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criticism’and manuscript salos jo Sigation Writal 
Hoosier Institute, Dept. 170, 120. S. LaSalle St., Chic. 3, MI. 


G LEARN: MEAT CUTTING 
AtHome—in Spare Time 


Get into the vital meat industry, Concise, practi- 
cal Home Training based on 25 years proven in- 
struction method used at National’s famous resi- 
dent school. Prepares you for bigger pay as Meat 
Cutter, supervisor, market manager or more money 
in your own store. Go as rapidly as your spare 
time permits. Diploma. Start NOW to turn your 
spare hours into money, Send for FREE bulletin today. No obligation. 
National School of Meat Cutting, Inc., Div. TG-33, Toledo 4, Ohio 


Send for this FREE BOOK on 


ARTHRITIS © NEURITIS © SCIATICA 


If you suffer the agonizing pains of these diseases 
when the usual remedies have failed, learn about a 
specialized system proven for treating. This marvelous 
treatment is completely explained in the Ball Clinic’s 


FREE BOOK. no Obligation. Write Today. 


After the old Negro had slouched out, the 
bail of his lantern hooked over his arm, 
Langtry sat in the office of his sawmill, deep 
in thought. He wondered what Uncle Mose 
had actually seen. Not Cullen Baker, that 
was certain. But he had undoubtedly seen 
something, something that had upset him 
considerably. 

“Well, anythin’ is liable to happen in this 
section, the way things have been goin’ of 
late,” Langtry growled disgustedly. “Nope, 
even Cullen Baker comin’ back to life 
wouldn’t surprise me any more.” 

Langtry, of course, had never seen Cullen 
Baker, but he had heard plenty concerning 
his escapades and depradations, his viciously 
wanton killings and robberies. He had heard 
enough to know why Cullen Baker was a 
name of terror in the pine forests and cotton 
fields of the section. A name that, even after 
many years had passed, was still spoken in 
whispers by the cotton pickers and lumber- 
men, 

And knowing how superstitious were many 
of his workers, how prone to believe out- 
landish tales, he knew that if once the story 
were spread around that Cullen Baker had 
come back from the grave to again prey on 
the section, he would have more trouble 
than he was already plagued with, which was 
plenty. 

Midnight came and went, and Langtry sat 
on at his desk, poring over a jumble of fig- 
ures that would not come out right. Hitching 
up his gun belt, he finally rose and walked 
to the window to gaze toward the mighty 
bulk of a tree-crowned mesa towering 
against the star strewn sky, a prime timber 
section that to his employees had already be- 
come known as haunted. 

He shook his head, as if in despair, and re- 
turned to his desk and the sheets covered 
with figures. His dulled perceptions did not 
note the door behind him swinging slowly 
open. He flung up his head and turned as a 
floor board creaked under a stealthily ad- 
vancing foot. 

Numbed for an instant by astonishment, 
Langtry stared at a towering man with 
mighty shoulders, abnormally long arms and 
a livid face dominated by eyes that burned 
with a mad light. The intruder was almost 
upon him. Langtry’s hand streaked to his 
holster. A gun barrel smashed against his 
skull and the world dissolved in a cataract 
of many-colored flame streaked with ebon. 


Ball Clinic, Dept, 504, Excelsior Springs, Mo. ! blackness. 
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Which is the situation when El Halcon 
steps into the picture in Bradford Scott’s 
great new novelet, HAUNTED FOREST, 
coming up in the next issue of THRILLING 
WESTERN. 

It’s a weird and colorful story of lumber- 
ing in the earlier days of Texas, and if you 
don’t get plenty of thrills and chills from 
reading it—well, well haunt you, that’s 
what, and for issues and issues to come. Like 
pine trees atop a gloomy, towering mesa 
we'll haunt you, because we think HAUNT- 
ED FOREST one of the best Walt Slade 
yarns yet. So there! 

In addition to this exciting El Halcon 
novelet, we have a couple of other grand, 
full-length novelets in our next issue which 
only a downright churl could dislike. And 
we'll wager there are few if any of those 
amongst our readers. Especially “downright” 
ones. 

Anyhow, one of these novelets is about a 
wild hog hunter, no less, and about a kid 
who suspected all along that the hog hunter 
had been instrumental in the horrible death 
of his father. By John H. Latham, it’s called 
SIX-GUNS SING AT NIGHT. 


A powerful tale, it contains a really re- 
markable admixture of tense drama and sur- 
prises, of suspense and human emotions 
stretched wire thin by fear and suspicion. 
Were proud to publish SIX-GUNS SING 
‘AT NIGHT. 

And on the lighter side we have another 
hilarious Swap and Whopper yarn, THE 
DOORDEVIL OF HUMPWALLIPS, by Syl 
MacDowell, in which those two ludicrous 
loafers are accused of oyster rustling up in 
the Puget Sound country and run afoul a 
cantankerous doordevil (a manufacturer of 
doors to you) among other pestiferous trou- 
bles. If you like to laugh, this is the one will 
turn the trick, folks. 

The next issue will also contain all the 
usual features and departments, of course, as 

[Turn page] 


TRAIN QUICKLY- 
for a GOOD PAYING JOB in 
ELECTRICITY 


PRACTICAL SHOP TRAINING — NOT HOME STUDY! | 
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Don't let opportunities pass you by! Get ready 
for a better job in ELECTRICITY. Beat 
by doing . . . no previous ee 

vanced education needed. HERE IN THE 
GREAT SHOPS OF COYNE you train on real 
motors, generators, switchboards, etc. G.I. 
APPROVED... Also Finance Plan for 
NON-VETERANS. Don't let lack of cash hold 
you back, Send coupon today for Big FREE 
Book. Men of draft age—get details of our special 
planfor YOU! Act now! 50th Anniversary Y 

=-=- MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY "===. 
1 B.W. Cooke, Pres. 


OYNE Electrical and Radio School 
1 500 $. Paulina St., Dept. 19-84, Chicago 12, Mi. 


Please send Big FREE BOOK and details of special 
1 plan for men of draft age, 
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Amazing self-studylessons...insimple, easy 

to understand language. How’ aeoo a sub- 

ject—how to wouye by telephone—how to 

make ko money sr ypnotism—mental tele- 
ge h: notem- sef: by h: ig: 


p motte m fa ie a ed to conq 
ear, battle fi fatigue, timidity, ete. ort Sipiuip pic: 
ures ee pre rating positions, movements. 

guarantee. Only $1.95. ‘postpaid—or SOD, 
plus postage. “Write to dayi 


Nelson- Hali » 1139 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. rt 06, Chicago 5, tf. 


RUPTUREEASER 


A strong, form fitting, washable sup- 
port. Back lacing adjustable. Snaps 
up in front. Adjustable leg strap. 
Soft, Mat groin pad. No steel or 
leather bands. Unexcelled for comfort. 
Also used as after operation support. 


For men or women. Mail orders give 
measure around the lowest part of the 
abdomen. Specify right or left side 


or double. 
PIPER BRACE CO. 


308 East 12th Dept. TF-2 


FIGHT TUBERCULOSIS! 
' MERRY CHRISTMAS $ 
PIPAK 


BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS! 
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If you're a “wolf”, you'll want to 
wear this unusual, emblematic 
ring. Handsomely formed from 
solid Sterling Silver. Girlst Give 
this ring to the wolves you know? 
SEND NO MONEY! Just clip ad ond mail $ 98 
with name, address, ring size and style. Pay post- 

man only $2.98 plus few cents postage on arrival. 
Or send cash and we mail postpaid. Wear for 5 
days. If not delighted, return for refund. 
WESTERN CRAFTSMEN © Dept. 4008 - Omaha 2, Nebraska 


PROTECT, 


-LOVED ONES! 


Genuine Legal Reserve 


LIFE INSURANCE 


Duty 34 a var! ND 


Now, you can provide the life protection you’ve 
always wanted for your family. Here it is, issued 
.by mail, at a price anyone can afford. Liberal 
amounts of old-line, legal reserve life insurance 
with cash values, loan values and other valuable 
eee features including DOUBLE and 

IPLE BENEFIT provisions, for only 3c-a-day, 
the amount depending on your age .. . for 
example, $666 worth at age 35. Let us send you 
the policy for 10 Days Free Examination. No 
cost. No obligation. No agent will call. Just send 
us your name, address, age and name of bene- 
ficiary. 


SERVICE LIFE INS. CO. Dept. 104, Omaha 2, Nebr. 


A Penny May Bring You 
HAPPINESS! 
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~ address on a st-card TODAY for your 
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AGENTS WANTED! 


Make Sensational Profits with our sell-on-sight Household 
Merchandise Line! Plastic Tablecloths, Aprons, Raincoats, 
Combination Shopping Bags, Bridge Covers—Embroidered 
Pillow Case Sets, eest Hankies; Shower, Cottage Curtain 
Sets; Cleaners, Polishes; Bibles, many other fast-selling, big- 
profit items, novelties! Postal brings free details, special 
money-making deals. Write today! 


ROYALTY SALES CO., Box 748, Passaic 38, N. J. 
STOP TOBACCO? 


Banish the craving for tobacco as 
thousands have with Tobacco 
Redeemer. Write for free booklet 
telling of injurious effect of tobacca 
and of a treatment which has reliev- 
many men, 
35 Years in Business 
300,000 Satisfied Customers 
THE NEWELL COMPANY 


153 Clayton Sta., St. Louis 5, Mo. 


FREE Copy of Grose 
change your whole life! 
orders Dept. 602, P. O. Bo: 
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“The crest and crowning of all good, 
Life’s final star, is Brotherhood.” 
—Edwin Markham 


Observe 


BROTHERHOOD WEEK 


Sponsored by the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews 


FEBRUARY 20-27, riar. 


well as a full collection of fine, swiftly paced, 
shootin’ short stories. If it’s the best on the 
West you’re a-hankerin to read, look forward 
to the next THRILLING WESTERN. 


LETTERS FROM READERS 


LOT of nice letters this month. Keep 
’em coming along, pardners, for we 
sure do enjoy hearing your reaction to the 
stories we’ve been publishing. They are a 
great help, too, in informing us of the type 
stories you best like to read. So let us hear 
from one and all of you who read the maga- 
zine. What say? 
And here are a few excerpts from some of 
the swell epistles we’ve found in the old 
mailbag of late: 


I read a lot of Western magazines, but for the 
best, most exciting, genuine stories about the 
West, I'll take THRILLING WESTERN every 
time. I’m not just saying this to make you feel 
good, either, but actually think your magazine 
overshadows every other I’ve ever read in the 
Western field. Keep up the good work.—Cy 
Stanislaus, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


That’s spreadin’ it on pretty thick, Cy, but 
it shore does ring a sigh of pride from us 
nevertheless. Thanks muchly. 


The other day I happened to come across the 
October issue of THRILLING WESTERN and 
found the stories very interesting indeed. I’m 
stationed way out here miles from anywhere, 
and I consider picking up a magazine as enter- 
taining as yours quite a nice break. Rhodesia is 
in many respects much like the West must have 
been years ago, and our work often takes us for 
weeks into the bush by horse and foot, as there 
are native kraals which cannot be reached by 
any other means. If any other*of your readers 
would care to break the monotony of a lonely 
policeman’s life with a letter, Id certainly ap- 
preciate it—G. Tomlin, Miami, Southern Rho- 
desia, S. Africa. 


Mighty interesting, m’boy, and thanks a 
lot for writing in. How about some more 
letters from you hinterland readers scattered 
around and about the globe? 

An interesting dual letter from down Ken- 
tucky way: 


I’m a gal but like your Western stories very 
much, I particularly like those by W. C. Tuttle. 
Sometimes my big brother gets the book first 
and I have to just sit around and stew until he 
finishes every bit of it—Beatrice Stewart, 
Leitchfield, Kentucky. 


We read a lot of magazines in our house, but 
Tve always found the stories in THRILLING 
WESTERN to be my favorite ones. And when 
I’ve got time, and my sister doesn’t beat me to 
it, I read the magazine from cover to cover. Just 
don’t ever stop printing those swell yarns.—Wil- 
lis H. Stewart, Leitchfield, Kentucky. 


We’ve been accused of a goodly assortment 
of things in our time, but causing a family 
altercation—well, that’s a new one. Who’s 
the best scrapper, you or Bea, Will? And 
may we suggest, from a purely impartial 
viewpoint, that possibly two copies of the 
same issue would prevent future abrasions 
and contusions! 


I like THRILLING WESTERN a lot, but don’t 
care too much for the Swap and Whopper stories 
you always print. Why not make the Walt Slade 
stories—which are super swell, incidentally—run 
longer so that they’ll occupy the space you waste 
with the aforementioned funnymen?—Bert Lyle, 
Yakima, Wash. 


There’s some as like those two funnymen 
as much as you like the El Halcon yarns, 
Bert. Take the lad below, for example: 


Your El Halcon tales are grand, but I think the 
best thing in your magazine are the Swap and 
Whopper novelets. These two characters are 
more consistently laughing-out-loud funny than 
any others I’ve run across in many, many years 
of reading. If you don’t want to lose a faithful 
reader, don’t ever stop publishing the escapades 
of that humorous pair of saddlebums.—Ned See- 
ley, Lake Charles, La. 


So what can we do? About the only thing 
is to give you a little of this and a little of 
that, we figure, to guarantee that all of you 
will find plenty to entertain you! 

And that about does it for this issue, 
friends. But do keep writing to us, will you? 
A letter or postcard will do, and just ad- 
dress it to The Editor, THRILLING WEST- 
ERN, 10 East 40th.Street, New York 16, N.Y. 
So long now till next issue. 


—THE EDITOR. 


Answers to Questions on Page 69 


1. A good horse would buy five hundred acres 
of excellent farm land in the early days of 
the Republic of Texas. 

. David Crockett. 

Sam Houston. 

. When he throws his hat into the face of a 

charging steer. 

. It is a form of blanket that the vaquero car- 
ried with him on his saddle or thrown over 
his shoulder to keep him warm. It served 
as bedding at night, and was sometimes used 
to wave cattle into line. 
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Lost Wo rd 


THE KEY TO SECRET WISDOM 


“Like a bolt from the heavens, the word was 
spoken and from the reverberations of its 
sacred syllables, came the apo of the 
Universe’’—so relates an old, old legend. 
Through the ages men have searched in vain 
for this lost word. In its stead they found 
keys to a secret wisdom. ey learned how 
to unlock the hidden agers rana 
ing within everyone. . . startli 

powers that make! for a ‘greater li ees 

This Sealed Book— FREE 


A sealed book by the Rosicrucians, reveai# 
the plan whereby vou may obtain this wealth 
of inewloiee leading to the greater joys and 
rewards of living. For free © af without ob- 
ligation, write Scribe K.S.Y. 
The ROSICRUCIANS 

San Joss [amorc] CALIFORNIA 
NOT a religious organization 


STUDY AT HOME for Business Suc- 
cess and LARGER PERSONAL EARN- 
INGS. 40 years expert instruction — 
over 114,000 students enrolled. LL.B. 
Degree awarded. All texts furnished. 
Easy payment plan. Send for FREE 
BOOK NOW — “Law and Executive 


Guidance.” 
AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept. 11-T, 646 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, M. 


yild YOUR ON BUSINESS 


$6,000 to 


Always your own 


B-U-TFG, Freeport, Tilinois. 


INVENTORS 


| Learn how to protect your invention. Specially prepared 


“Patent Guide’’ containing detailed information concerning 

Patent protection and procedure with “Record of Invention’* 

form will be forwarded to you upon request—without obligation, 

CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 

Registered Patent Attorneys 

Dangers Of Delay __ 

On Chronic Ailments 
FREE BOOK — Tells How To Help 
Guard Health 


98-A District National Bidg. Washington IIl 98-A District National Bldg. Washington 5, D.C. Hif D.C. 


Doorway 


# The 


to HEALTH 


Many facts about colon disorders, headaches, constipa- 


| tion, nervousness or stomach, liver and bladder conditions 


are explained in a new 40-page FREE BOOK. Write today. 
Thornton & Minor Clinic, Suite 256, 926 McGee Street, 


| Kansas City, Mo. 
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Manr of America’s production and 
esearch leaders have stood just where 
‘YOU stand today. 

They knew—as YOU know—that 
training is required for success. They 
acted upon that knowledge by obtain- 
ing their training from I. C. S. 

I. C. S. files bulge with the names of 
former students who are presidents, 
chief engineers or chief chemists of 


THE 


NATION'S 


NS 


some of the largest steel, airplane, 
chemical, railroad and electrical equip- 
ment companies in the country. 

Primarily, their qualities of ambi- 
tion and intelligence were responsible 
for their successes. I.C.S. made its 
contribution, however, in supplying es- 
sential training. It can do the same 
for YOU! 


I. C. S. does not pretend that it can 
make an intelligent, ambitious man of 
one who is neither. It can and does 
make trained men of those who are 
intelligent and persevering. Here’s the 
coupon that thousands of successful 
Americans have mailed! 


BOX 3967-N, SCRANTON 9, PENNA, 
Without cost or obligation, please send me full particulars about the course BEFORE which | have marked X: 


Business and 
Academic Courses [m] 
nting O Advertising 


keepin, 
‘Administration 
D Business Correspondence 
D Certified thee Accounting 


Chemistry, Mfg. Iron & Steel 
Petroleum Refining 
D Pulp and Paper Making 
Civil Engineering, Architec- 
tural and Mining Courses 
D Architecture 
O Architectural Drafting 
O Building Estimating 
O Civil Engineering — C Coal Mining 
© Contracting and Building 
O Highway Engineering 
© Lumber Dealer 
O Reading Structural Blueprints 
O Sanitary Engineering 
O Structural Drafting 
O Structural Engineering 
D Surveying and Mapping 
Communications Courses 
O Electronics 
O Practical Telephon: 
O Radio, General 
O Radio Servicing 


O French 


O Foremanshi; 
i D High School 


O Good Engli: 
O Higher Mathematics 


© Motor Traffic () Postal Civil Service 
C Retailing O Retail Store Management 
O Salesmanship O Secretarial 
O Sign Lettering 
O Spanish O Stenography 
O Traffic Management 
Air Conditioning and 
= Hp Courses 2 
ir Conditioning = 
D Heating O Plumbing © Radio Operating 
O Refrigeration D Steam Fitting 


O Telegraph Engineering 
Electrical Courses 

D Electrical Drafting 

D Electrical Engineering 

D Electric Light and Power 

O Lighting Technician 

O Practical Electrician 

O Power House Electric 

D Ship Electrician 
Internal Combustion 
Engines Courses 

O Auto Technician D Aviation 

O Diesel-Electric 

O Diesel Engines O Gas Engines 
Mechanical Courses 

O Aeronautical Engineer’s, Jr. z 

E Aircraft Drafting [D Flight Engineer 

O Forging O Foundry Work 

O Heat Treatment of Metals 

O Industrial Engineering 

O Industrial Metallurgy 

D Machine Shop 

O Machine Shop Inspection 

O Mechanical Drafting 

O Mechanical Engineering 


O Ship Drafting 9 Ship Fitting 
D Tool Designing Toolmaking 
O Welding—Gas and Electric 
O Welding Engineering 
ilroad ursos 

O Air Brake D Car Inspector 
O Diesel Locomotive 
0 Locomotive Engineer 
O Locomotive Fireman 
O Locomotive Machinist 
D Railroad Section Foreman 

Steam Engineering Courses 
O Boilermaking 
O Combustion Engineering 
D Engine Running 
Marine Engineering S 
O Steam Electric  ) Steam Engineer 

Textile Courses 
O Cotton Manufacturing. C Loom Fixing 
O Rayon Weaving (i Textile Designing 
O Woolen Manufacturing 
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Present Position. 


Employed by. 


Special tuition rates to members of the Armed Forces. Enrollment under G.I. Bill and P.L. 16 approved for World War 1! Veterans, 
Canadian residents send coupon to International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 


BOOD ON THEMOON 
Ks (7 the shadows! 


Lusty, violent, savage tale of the 
deadliest range war ever to 
EXPLODE on the screen! 


Straight from the rip-roaring 
pages of the famous Saturday 
Evening Post serial story! 
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ROBERT MITCHUM 
BARBARA BEL GEDDES 
ROBERT PRESTON . 


with 
WALTER BRENNAN - PHYLLIS THAXTER 
FRANK FAYLEN - TOM TULLY 


Executive Producer SID ROGELL 
by THERON WARTH «+ fe} 
Screen Ploy by LILLI 


met his match—g Se 
. . 
his fate— in her ene ; 


“ Moritza,” Black Belgian Shepherd, shown in New York town 
house of her famous owner, star of stage and screen, Basil Rathbone, 


“Another Basil Rathbone hit... he’s switched to Calvert!” 


Everywhere folks are taking the cue : Pe o 
and switching to Calvert Reserve — because Clear Heads ‘Switch To 
they’ve found they prefer Calvert’s lighter, se Neo PR 
smoother, mellower taste. Credit that to i i ; 
Calvert’s greater blending experience ! Calvert. Resery 
Try Calvert Reserve tonight, yourself. E : w N 

We predict you’ll switch, too! BECAUSE IT'S SMOOTHER, MELLOWER... TASTES BETTER 


setae 


Choice Blended Whiskey—86.8 Proof—65% Grain Neutral Spirits... Calvert Distillers Corp., New York City 


